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Since 1913 The Connecticut Mutual has retained and distributed the 
proceeds of its policies, when requested, under agreements containing 
trust provisions. 

To help Company representatives present the important subject of 
trust agreements, two new pieces of sales literature have been published. 

The first simply highlights the important reasons for using The 
Connecticut Mutual’s trust agreement. 

The second explains in detail that the functions of The Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Company go beyond the mere creation of an 
estate and include its conservation and distribution as well. The book- 
let also points out the several definite advantages which the trust 
agreement has over the contractual agreement. 














WHAT THE 
BIG PRODUCER 
CARRIES 


No smart producer will allow him- 
self to be dragged into competition. 
Yet he is ready for it at a minute's 
notice. He knows it cannot always be 
avoided. Sometimes the client, in 
possession of information not infre- 
quently distorted, must be answered 
on the spot. 

In his bag, or even in his pocket, 
the prudent underwriter has detailed 
statements of all companies. He is 
not embarrassed by questions. 

So that every producer and agency 
supervisor may have the standing and 
results of operation of all the old line 
companies, The Spectator publishes 
the Compendium of Official Life In- 
curance Reports. 

This embraces a series of compara- 
tive exhibits, providing a most com- 
plete set of statistics on life com- 
panies. 

The material can be used by you 
continually in your selling. It also 
offers you a means of verifying in- 
formation in the possession of any 
client. All companies are shown on 
a comparative basis. You can draw 
immediate and accurate comparisons 
to support your sales presentation. 

The single copy price is set at 
$5.00, low enough to meet anybody's 
pocketbook. Copies are available 
for immediate delivery. If you are 
looking for an opportunity to remodel 
your sales presentation this book will 
be of great help to you. 
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EORGE A. BOWLES, 
Deputy Commissioner 
of Insurance and Banking 
and Superintendent of In- 
surance of the State of Vir- 
ginia, was born in “Flu- 
vanna and Goochland 
Counties,” May tl, 1884. 
He was reared on a farm 
and attended the public 
schools of Fluvanna and 
Goochland Counties and 
high school at Louisa 
Courthouse. He took a 
correspondence course in 
Accounting from the Co- 
lumbia Corespondence 
School at Washington, 
D. C., a general business 
course at Smithdeal Busi- 
ness College, Richmond, 
Virginia, and attended the 
Medical College of Vir- 
ginia for one year. 

He was employed by the 
Richmond, Fredericksburg 
and Potomac Railroad 
Company from 1902 to 
1910, as telegraph oper- 
ator. He returned to the 
farm in 1911, where he en- 
gaged in farming and in 

















GEO. A. BOWLES 


Superintendent of Insurance, Commonwealth 
of Virginia 
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the lumber business until 
he was appointed to his 
present post. 

Elected to the House of 
Delegates from the Coun- 
ties of Fluvanna and 
Goochland in 1915, Com- 
missioner Bowles served 
continuously until 1930. He 
was chairman of the Roads 
Committee in the House 
of Delegates and vice- 
chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee. He was 
also a member of Gov- 
ernor Byrd's Advisory 
Board on the State Budget. 

He was appointed dep- 
uty commissioner of Insur- 
ance and Banking and 
superintendent of  insur- 
ance in 1930. Mr. Bowles 
is a lawyer, having passed 
the Virginia Bar Examina- 
tion in December, 1930, and 
qualified to practice before 
the Supreme Court of Ap- 
peals of Virginia. 

He was elected president 
of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Com- 
missioners at the 1937 con- 
vention. 
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As one of the younger members of the Vir- 
ginia House of Delegates—age 32. 


in medicine. 


At eighteen he looked forward to a career Eight goin’ on nine in the public schools of 


“Fluvanna and Goochland Counties." 
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@ It is not necessary for you to be a 
“G-MAN” to see how yours or any 
other company, in comparison with it, 
stands. No probing, no digging deep 
for facts is necessary. Thousands of in- 
teresting and helpful figures are given 
on all the legal reserve life insurance 
companies in the SPECTATOR IN- 
SURANCE YEAR BOOK, LIFE 
VOLUME. 


According to the 1937 edition, now 
ready for you, the total life insurance 
in force at the end of 1936 showed a 
gain of nearly $4,000,000,000 over 1935, 
making a total of $104,667,205,924. This 
is accounted for by 121,131,244 policies. 
Did your company show the same per- 
centage of gain? 


Some companies showed surprising 
increases in some states and bad losses 


in others. How did your figures run in 
these states? 


The investment in U. S. government 
bonds increased 34%. How much did 
yours? 


Operation ratios were up in some 
cases, down in others. Did yours run 
about the same on these different items? 


These and a host of other statistical 
and factual questions are answered in 
the INSURANCE YEAR BOOK, 
LIFE VOLUME, the most complete 
picture of current life insurance prac- 
tice that is published. The affairs of 
each legal reserve company are care- 
fully analyzed. Results of operation 
during the past year are shown in great 
detail and are summarized for ten 
years. 


All tables are well indexed and quick- 
ly found in the thousand pages. 


The Spectator, 56th & Chestnut Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








“WOULD COST US THOUSANDS OF 


DOLLARS TO PREPARE” 


So writes an official of a medium-sized life company. 

“When will the Spectator Life Year Book be ready? Please 
hurry it as much as possible. It is absolutely indispensable 
to us. If you did not publish these facts we would prepare 
them for ourselves, even though it would cost us thousands 
of dollars to prepare. The experience of other companies 
guides us in our investments, operating plans, sales plans in 
different states, and in a hundred other ways.” 











65th ANNUAL EDITION 


The SPECTATOR 
INSURANCE YEAR BOOK 


. PRICE, AS IN PAST, $25 
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Motivating Trinity 


LEASURE, power and pride—these three were held by a 
a famed philosopher as offering the key to human nature. Men 

and women are moved to good or evil as they strive for 
power, seek pleasure or are constrained by pride. These, to many, 
may seem the baser urges of life and rightly it may be held that 
the higher animus of man’s purpose comes through love of fel- 
low-man, the Golden Rule of living—to do for others as he 
would have done by him—or a will to pattern life so that its 
living will be a guarantee for happiness when death has come. 
Nonetheless, men in the millions undertake their bravest, their 
most humane and their most praiseworthy acts because of pride, 
a lust for power or a thirst for pleasure. 


Life insurance men have no need to quarrel with philosophers, 
logicians or theologians as they determine the ultimate source 
of human motivation. They can know that the gratification of 
any ambition or purpose ascribed to any man or woman can be 
bulwarked and abetted by the protection which a life insurance 
policy affords. And, whenever the accepted solution is the cor- 
rect one, a life insurance solicitor can with conviction propose 
to any and all a life insurance policy as the surest means to reach 
their envisioned objective. Also, and just as surely, by the 
accumulation of funds, possible only through life insurance, the 
underwriter can guarantee to them pleasures in their own old 
age, or the enjoyment of perhaps greater pleasure of anticipating 
the peace and ease they make possible for others. 


Agents can assure those who have a pride in honor, wealth or 
position that, through life insurance, they are protected against 
the degrading fall which lack of money inevitably occasions. 
The solicitor further may assure those who are bent and deter- 
mined to acquire power, that the money value of a life insur- 
ance policy brings a freedom of action, by which, alone, ambition 
can be nourished. 


Life insurance, quickly and less irksomely than any other 
agency, opens the way for men to gain power, to have pleasure 
or to maintain pride. Life insurance as well possesses virtues 
which qualify it equally well in the scheme of life for those who 
prefer the doctrine of love and the Golden Rule to the philoso- 


pher’s “three p’s.” 
Tse ¥- tee 





LIFE INSURANCE 
LAW 
REVISIONS 
EXPLAINED 


By Louis H. PINK 


Superintendent of Insurance, State of New York 


experience as a background, is 

not subjéct to variation in basic 
principles. In past years many 
changes both in viewpoint and in 
manner of doing business have been 
made. 

The revision of the law contem- 
plates clarification wherever needed 
and incorporation in the law of estab- 
lished practices, rulings and opinions. 

The investment provisions affecting 
life insurance companies as contained 
in the present law have been brought 
together in the Revision under the 
heading of Assets, Investments and 
Deposits. No fundamental changes in 
investment provisions have been made. 
There has been some rearrangement, 
clarification and strengthening with- 
out departing substantially from the 
general principles and standards ex- 
isting under the present law. A limi- 
tation of home office properties has 
been proposed at 10 per cent of total 
admitted assets. Individual mortgage 
loans have been limited to 2 per cent 
of total admitted assets. Mortgage 
loans in the aggregate in excess of 15 
per cent of total admitted assets would 
be required to have loan agreements 
providing amortization over a period 
of years with an ultimate reduction to 
50 per cent of the value of the mort- 
gaged property. 

The changes with respect to cor- 
porate obligations and securities con- 
cern principally the relating of mini- 
mum investment standards to general- 
ly accepted tests of investment quali- 


|: insurance, having had a long 
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fications. The periods of required 
earnings adopted in the 1937 amend- 
ment to Section 100 of the present 
law have been continued as _ three 
years of the last five years including 
the last two. The amounts of required 
earnings have been based upon cover- 
age of fixed charges with modifica- 
tions applicable to secured obligations, 
debentures, income bonds and guaran- 
teed stocks. Alternative tests are pro- 
vided on the basis of investment rat- 
ings. Earnings’ qualifications for 
preferred stocks have been related to 
preferred dividend requirements. 


Capital Requirements 


In the case of stock life insurance 
companies, the capital requirements 
have been changed so that the mini- 
mum capital and surplus are greater 
than those prescribed by the present 
law. The present law permits the 
organization of a stock life company 
with a minimum capital stock of 
$100,000. The new law provides a 
minimum capital stock of $300,000. In 
each case a surplus equal to 50 per 
cent of the capital stock is required. 

Some discretion is given to the su- 
perintendent of insurance as to mini- 
mum capital stock in the case of com- 
panies doing a life insurance business 
or annuity business or both on a 
restricted plan which is sound, eco- 
nomical and practical providing there 
is a public demand for such insurance 
or annuities. The facts must be estab- 
lished by an investigation made by 
the superintendent. In no case, how- 





ever, is a minimum capital stock of 
less than $100,000 permitted. 

A number of instances have been 
brought to the attention of this de- 
partment where commercial concerns 
were advertising benefits to their cus- 
tomers in the event of fire, disability, 
unemployment, death, etc. Based on 
an opinion of the Attorney General, 
a ruling was effected by the superin- 
tendent of insurance that prohibited 
any insurance company from becom- 
ing “a party to any promotional plan” 
to sell insurance with subscriptions, 
services, securities or commodities. 
This has now been incorporated in the 
law. 

Prior to this revision of the law, 
there was nothing restricting the pay- 
ment of dividends to stockholders of 
life insurance companies. Under the 
proposed code such payments are to 
be made only from earned surplus 
and cannot be paid out of funds which 
the law requires to remain unimpaired 
for the benefit of policyholders and 
creditors. 

Upon the organization of new mu- 
tual life insurance companies, the new 
law will require at least 1000 appli- 
cations for insurance instead of 500 
as formerly. The amount of insur- 
ance remains the same, $1,000,000. 

In addition to the fact that each 
applicant for insurance must have paid 
in cash one annual premium on the 
insurance applied for, the revised law 
requires the company to collect an 
aggregate of at least $20,000 in pre- 
miums on the theory that the amount 
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of the premium is more significant of 
the good faith of the applicant than 
is the face amount of insurance. 

A mutual company can be organized 
to do an annuity business but total 
and permanent disability coverage can 
only be given in connection with life 
insurance or with accident and health 
insurance. This limitation is intended 
to be in accordance with present and 
past practices of the business. 

In 1926 the insurance law was 
amended to provide for the incorpora- 
tion of retirement systems or pension 
plans. Since this amendment only one 
retirement system was organized. 
While a provision is made whereby 
this system is continued and governed 
by the old law, no new retirement sys- 
tem may be organized under that law. 
The group annuity contract issued by 
authorized life insurance companies is, 
to a great extent, a substitute for such 
a system. Whatever kind of a retire- 
ment system will be needed in the 
future can best be determined after 
a study of the problem based upon ex- 
perience under the operation of the 
Social Security Act. 

While members of the National 
Guard, Naval Militia, state troopers, 
or state police units or societies of 
World War veterans may be covered 
under a group policy as now defined, 
they have been omitted from the defi- 
nition of group insurance because no 
company has issued a policy on such 
a group. There would seem to be no 
necessity for the inclusion in the re- 
vised law of such members. 


Valuation of Reserves 


In connection with the valuation of 
reserves of life insurance policies and 
annuities efforts have been made to 
the end of clarification of the law. The 
principal changes made are as fol- 
lows: 


1. Reference to the valuation of un- 
paid dividends is omitted and refer- 
ence to valuation of annuities, disabili- 
ty and accidental death benefits ap- 
pears for the first time. 


2. The basis of the extension of the 
American Experience Table at the 
younger ages is prescribed. 

3. The word “substandard” is added 
so that the Insurance Department will 
have a better basis in the future for 
prescribing reserves for substandard 
policies should this ever seem desir- 
able or necessary. 


4. Recognition of valuations of re- 
serves of alien companies made on 
some other basis than that prescribed 
is permitted where the reserves are 
adequate but where they may be 
slightly deficient as compared to the 
statutory minimum at certain ages, 
durations, ete. 


_5. Higher standards for the valua- 
tion of annuities is prescribed. 

6. Makes it clear that net level pre- 
mium reserves must be maintained if 
the American Experience Table of 


Mortality with interest at 3% per 
cent is used for industrial insurance 
and that only in the event that Stand- 
ard Industrial or Substandard Indus- 
trial tables are used is any modified 
preliminary term method permitted. 

The maximum surplus permitted to 
be carried by life insurance companies 
is increased over that allowed by the 
present law. This increase is justified 
by the need for protection of policy- 
holders against depression of interest 
rates or unforeseen increase in the 
amount of policy claims. It is believed 
that no company doing business at the 
present time exceeds the maxima pre- 
scribed. In computing the maximum 
of such a surplus, the inclusion of 
annuity reserves in the calculation is 
justified because of the increasing 
amount of annuity business. 


Surrender Charges 


In connection with the surrender 
charge when a policyholder voluntar- 
ily gives up his policy, the present 
law permits the deduction of 1/5 of 
the reserve. Most companies do not ex- 
act this amount and mention is not 
made of 1/5 of the reserve because it 
is felt that such a charge is excessive. 
Provision is made for the adjustment 
of the reserve on a quarterly basis. 
The reserves for disability income 
benefits and for accidental death form 
no part of the surrender value of a 
life insurance policy so the law has 
been so drawn as to permit the segre- 
gation of the reserves on a life insur- 
ance contract from those of other pro- 
visions in the policy. The application 
of the requirements contemplated 
under this part of the law is made 
clear. The terms “lapse” or “default” 
are used in place of the term “for- 
feiture” because of the benefits pro- 
vided for and the use of such term is 
inaccurate. 

Under the heading of discrimina- 
tion and rebating, there is no prohibi- 
tion as to the giving by a life insur- 
ance company, in its discretion, of 
medical examinations and diagnoses 
and of nursing services to all or any 
part of its policyholders, under rea- 
sonable rules and regulations there- 
fore approved by the superintendent 
of insurance. This provision was in- 
serted in recognition of the work done 
by some companies. It is believed that 
this service is for the best interests 
of policyholders and promotes the pub- 
lic health and the approval of the 
rules and regulations mentioned pro- 
vides a safeguard against arbitrary 
practice or abuse in the exercise of 
this privilege. 

There have been no _ material 
changes in the law relating to the lim- 
itation of new business. A provision 
was included pertaining to annuity 
contracts. As the annuity business 


has not proved to be very profitable, 
iL seems important that an excessive 
amount ot new annuity business 
should be prevented. 

The provisions relating to the limi- 
tation of expenses have not been 
changed*in any material respect ex- 
cept that the first year expense limit 
on annuities has been decreased some- 
what. 

In the revised law effect is given to 
the superintendent’s decision of Feb- 
ruary 8, 1937, with regard to the do- 
ing of a participating business in this 
state by certain foreign stock life in- 
surance companies. Before any such 
company may issue or deliver a par- 
ticipating policy or contract it must 
have a special permit from the super- 
intendent of insurance to do so. A 
permit is given only after the super- 
intendent of insurance is satisfied that 
the company’s method of operation is 
fair and equitable to its participating 
policyholders. In addition the com- 
pany must agree, evidenced by resolu- 
tion of its board of directors or other 
body having authority to bind the 
company and its stockholders, that 
“so long as any outstanding par- 
ticipating policies are held by persons 
resident in this state, at least 90 per 
cent of the profits on its participating 
policies shall inure to the benefit of 
the participating policyholders; and 
that the profits on its participating 
policies shall be ascertained by allocat- 
ing to such policies specific items of 
gain, expense or loss attributable to 
such policies and an equitable propor- 
tion of the general gains or outlays of 
the company.” 


Accident and Health 


Pursuant to a ruling of the super- 
intendent of insurance under date of 
December 21, 1931, accident and 
health policy reserves have been based 
on Class III Disability Experience 
Table. This supersedes the require- 
ment of the present law respecting the 
use of the British Friendly Society 
Tables. The reserves required under 
the Class III Disability Experience 
Table will include both active and 
disabled lives. 

The provision in the proposed re- 
vised law as to the power of the su- 
perintendent to accept valuations of 
other states or countries is new but 
it is based on the analogous provision 
as to life insurance valuations and is 
limited to the domiciliary insurance 
departments of foreign or alien in- 
surers, 

In the definition of group accident 
and health insurance a distinction is 
made in the revision between group 
accident insurance and group health 
insurance. This distinction is based 
upon a greater danger of adverse se- 
lection in the case of group health 
insurance and because of this it is 

(Continued on page 14) 
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RATE OF INTEREST EARNED IN 1936 WAS 


PRACTICALLY 


The rate of interest earned by 100 
life insurance companies in the United 
States for the year 1936 was 4.49 per 
cent, practically the same rate earned 
in 1935. Inasmuch as the assets of 
these companies represent approxi- 
mately 90 per cent of the total assets 
of all life insurance companies in the 
country, amounting to $24,874,316,359, 
the rate earned by the companies 
shown in the tables on pages 8 and 9 
indicates the record of life insurance 
last year in this important depart- 
ment of its activities. 

Despite the difficulty life insurance 
companies found in making sound in- 
vestments, since comparatively few 
bond and stock issues attractive to 
life insurance companies were offered, 
the interest rate showed an increase 
of .02 per cent as compared with 1935. 
Nevertheless it is lower than any 
other year since the beginning of the 
depression period in 1929. It is 0.84 
per cent below 1929; 0.74 per cent 
below 1931; 0.26 per cent lower than 
1933 and 0.89 per cent lower than the 
peak year 1923. The rate earned in 
1936 was 0.55 per cent below the av- 
erage rate of interest earned over the 
twenty-year period 1917-1936. 

The continued downward trend of 
interest earnings of life insurance 
companies is due in a measure to their 
inability to make sound investments in 
attractive bonds and stocks possess- 
ing safety and stability and the sub- 
stantial increase in their holdings of 
United States Government bonds car- 
rying low interest yields. Life insur- 
ance companies have become holders 
of Government obligations, second 


THE SAME AS IN 1935 


only to the banks of the country. The 
holdings of the United States Govern- 
ment obligations by all life insurance 
companies as of Dec. 31, 1936, amount- 
ed to $4,038,477,992, representing 
34.26 per cent of its total bond hold- 
ings. 

Holdings of the United States Gov- 
ernment obligations as of Dec. 31, 
1936, were 16.23 per cent of total ad- 
mitted assets of approximately $25,- 
000,000,000 or 11.08 per cent of the 
national debt. Holdings of United 
States Government obligations on Dec. 
31, last, were nearly nine times its 
holdings of state bonds, nearly four 
times its holdings of municipal and 
county bonds, nearly one and one-half 
times its holdings of railroad or util- 
ity bonds and nearly eight times its 
holdings of industrial and miscel- 
laneous bonds. 

While investments in Government 
bonds during 1936 largely exceeded 
investments in mortgage loans, mort- 
gage loans still constitute the largest 
item in the investment portfolio of 
life insurance companies which on 
Dec. 31, 1936. amounted to $5,111,- 
437,287 or 20.55 per cent of total ad- 
mitted assets. 

During 1936, 269 life insurance com- 
panies had an income from interest, 
dividends and rents earned of $869,- 
175,021, equivalent to a return of 3.49 
per cent of its total admitted assets 
of $24,874,316,379. Of the interest, 
dividends and rents earned, $732,856,- 
139 was used as interest to maintain 
the reserve, leaving a surplus interest 
of $136,318,882 for dividends to policy- 
holders and stockholders. 


Vincent Coffin Advanced 
By Connecticut Mutual 


Vincent B. Coffin, for six years 
superintendent of agencies for the 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, has been advanced to sec- 
ond vice-president and superintendent 
of agencies. Two other officials are 
also promoted: Frederick J. Eberle, 
to assistant secretary; and H. Martin 
Tenney, to supervisor of city loans. 





Mr. Coffin entered the life insur- 
ance business immediately after his 
graduation from Wesleyan University 
and the Carnegie Tech Life Insurance 
Training Course. He served first as 
soliciting agent and later as assistant 
general agent. From 1926 to 1928 
he was director of the New York Uni- 
versity Life Insurance Training 
Course. From this position he was 
called to the Penn Mutual Life In- 
surance Company to serve as educa- 
tional director, holding this post until 
he joined the Conn. Mutual in 1931. 





THE RATE OF INTEREST EARNED ON MEAN INVESTED FUNDS BY ONE HUNDRED LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANIES FROM 1917 TO 1936, INCLUSIVE 













































































Be | | AVERAGES 
| } | | | 
ane 1917 os 1919} 1920) 1921) 1922) 1923) 1924) 1925) 1926) 1927) 1928 1929) 1930) 1931) 1932| 1933} 1934 1935) 1936] 1917 | 1922 | 1927 | 1932 = 
SOMPANIES | | to | to to to | 
he | (3) 2 3S a 1921 | 1926 | 1931 | 1936 | 1936 
tt | | en | 
Southeastern Life. . | 6 23) 6 n 5.22) 6.37) 6.40) 6.26) 6 24) 6.28) 6 21) 6.49) 6.35) 6 - 6.19) 6.37) 6.59) 5.96) 5.13) 5.31 4.86) 5.29] 6.11 | 6.30 | 6.36 5.30 5.93 
So ithland Life. . . | 5.37) 6.75) 5.93) 5.97) 7.16) 6.70) 6.67) 6.62) 6.55) 6.74) 6.33) 6.13] 6.37] 6.69) 6.33) 5.85) 4.47) 5.28 4.99) 5.36] 6.33 | 6.65 | 6.38 | 5.29 | 5.73 
uth western .| 7.91] 7.80) 7.59) 7,98) 8.26) 7.87) 7.71) 7.58) 7.25) 7.16) 6.89) 6.44) 6.73) 6.69) 6.50) 6.21 5.94| 5.51 5.00) 4.81] 7.91 | 7.48 | 6.64 | 5.45 | 6.34 
State Life, Ind... 5.84! 5.78) 5.69) 5.78] 5.94) 5.91) 5.62) 5.61) 5.55) 5.51) 5.49) 5.44) 5.42) 5.57) 5.57) 5.25) 5 06) 5.06 5.09) 5.14] 5.81 | 5.62 | 5.50 5.12 | 5.44 
State Mutual, Maas..../ 4.90| 4.93| 5.03) 5.17) 5.36] 5.43] 5.42) 5.41 5.47) 5.51) 5.45 5.50 5.37) 5.40) 5.48) 5.21) 4.95) 3.94 4.47) 4.81] 5.09 | 5.45 | 5.42 | 4.67 §.11 
| | 
San of America. ... | 5.94) 6.05) 5.88) 6.10) 6.41) 6.10) 5.79) 5.76) 5.63) 5.60) 5.67 5.57) 5.54) 5.32) 5.07) 5.04) 4 al 4.42 4.26) 4.03] 6.12 | 6.05 5.39 | 4.41 5.02 
Travelers 5.06| 5 O1) §.12) §.10) 5.32) 5.34] 5.45) 5.34) 5.33) 5.22) 5.24 5.21| 5.15) 5.13) 5 20) 4.86) 4 36) 4.40 4.24) 4.00] 5.14 | 5.27 | 5.18 | 4.37 | 4.84 
Union Central. . 6.51) 6.48] 6.35) 6.38) 6.43) 6.49] 6.56) 6.11) 5.93) 5.76) 5.94) 6.05) 5.94) 5.74) 5.37) 4.72] 5 39) 4.98 4 72| 4.77] 6.42 | 6.14 | 5.79 | 5.57 5.48 
Union Mutual. Me. 4.54) 4.30] 4.84) 4.45| 4.61] 4.48] 4.58) 4.58] 4.57) 4.74) 4.63) 4.75] 4.90) 4.92) 4.90) 4.72] 4.59) 4.48 4.31) 3.84] 4.59 | 4.71 4.83 | 4.85 | 4.63 
United States Life.....| 5.21) 5.39) 5.44) 5.61) 5.54) 5.05] 5.06) 5.26) 4.87) 4.90) 4.92) 5.06) 5.03) 5.06) 5.05) 6.36) 4.57| 4.59 5.41) 5.29] 5.43 | 4.99 | 5.02 | 5.26 5.19 
| | | | 
Volunteer State | 5.77] 7.71) 7.22) 8.00] 8.18] 7.90] 7.55) 7.42) 7.18) 7.05) 6.94) 6.76) 6.77) 6.72) 7.35) 5.16) 4.78) 5.47 5.15) 4.90] 7.54 | 7.38 | 6.94 | 5.09 6.24 
West Coast Life. 5.38) 5.90) 5.40) 6.08] 6.62] 6.87] 6.89) 6.72) 6.81) 6.35) 6.25) 6.19) 6.13) 6.08) 5.98) 5.58) 5.16) 4.93 4.97) 5. 5.97 | 6.69 | 6.11 | 5.13 | 5.81 
Western & Southern... .| 4.95) 5.04) 5.01) 5.47| 5.76) 6.02) 6.14) 6.15) 6.06) 5.88) 5 = 5.71) 5.66) 5.67) 5.28) 4.96) 4.62) 5.00 5.03) 4.86] 5.32 | 6.02 | 5.60 | 4.90 | 5.32 
| | 
Wisconsin Life...... 6.09) 6.46) 6.66] &.83) 6.40) 6.60) 6.59) 6.79 6.87| 5.99) 6.63) 6.34) 6.09) 5.69) 5.68) 3.38) 5.05) 4.83 4.60] 5.06] 6.29 | 6.53 6.01 | 4.62 | 5.54 
Averages (100 Co.'s)..| 4. | 4.89) 4.85] 5.02) 5.20) 5.23) 5.38] 5.38) 5.34) 5.29) 5.32) 5.30] 5.33) 5.31 6.33) 5.08) 4.75) 4.68 4.47, 4.49] 4.99 | 5.33 | 5.30 4.79 5.04 
' ' ' 
* This company reinsured on July 22, 1936, the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company of California, whose figures are shown for prior years. 


t Figures prior to 1936 are those of American Central Life. § Figures prior to 1931 are those of Western States Life. 
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SURVIEWS 


Production Trends 


New life insurance production for 
August, as recorded by the companies 
reporting to the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents, indicates a con- 
tinuation of the three definite trends 
that have characterized life insurance 
sales in 1937. These are: (1) a 
steady increase in the production of 
ordinary insurance; (2) a gradual 
falling off in the volume of industrial 
insurance written; (3) a remarkably 
large increase in the production of 
group insurance. 

As for the causes underlying these 
trends, it may be conjectured that 
ordinary life insurance is going ahead 
on its long-known merits, and that the 
increases registered each month in 
this field can be set down as its ex- 
pected and proportionate share of in- 
creasing prosperity. The difficulty 
which industrial life insurance com- 
panies are having in their attempts 
to keep 1937 production up to 1936 
levels may, perhaps, be attributed to 
the Social Security Act. Small though 
the benefits under this law may be, 
and distant, they hold out enough hope 
of future security to the low wage- 
earning classes to take some of the 
edge off the industrial agent’s solicita- 
tion. The sizeable increases in group 
insurance experienced this year appear 
at first glance to offer something of a 
paradox. It would seem that the 
added social security tax would mili- 
tate against the purchase of group 
insurance for employees. This defi- 
nitely does not appear to be the case, 
however, and we are led to believe, on 
the other hand, that employers are 
embracing group insurance as a 
means of cementing their relations 
with employees and building up, by 
these means, a bulwark against labor 
disputes which may arise. 


August Figures 


The Life Presidents’ figures on pro- 
duction follow: 

For August, the total new business 
of these companies was $703,123,000 
against $668,638,000 during August, 
1936—an increase of 5.2 per cent. 
New Ordinary insurance amounted to 
$430,039,000 against $407,406,000—an 
increase of 5.6 per cent. Industrial 
insurance was $210,898,000 against 
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$221,692,000—a decrease of 4.9 per 
cent. Group insurance was $62,186,- 
000 against $39,540,000—an increase 
of 57.3 per cent. 

For the first eight months of the 
year, the total new business of the 40 
companies was $6,208,106,000 against 
$5,791,416,000—an increase of 7.2 per 
cent. New Ordinary insurance 
amounted to $3,880,978,000 against 
$3,604,496,000—an increase of 7.7 per 
cent. Industrial insurance was $1,- 
791,177,000 against $1,801,927,000—a 
decrease of 6/10 of 1 per cent. Group 
insurance was $535,951,000 against 
$384,993,000—an increase of 39.2 per 
cent. 











Slated for Presidency 


Richard Boissard, vice-president and 
actuary, National Guardian Life, Madi- 
son, Wis., is expected to be elected the 
new head of the Life Office Manage- 
ment Association at its annual confer- 
ence business session to be held tomor- 
row, October |, at Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. There will also be 


elected a vice-president and four new 
directors. The annual conference of the 
Association began September 29 and 
will end on October 2. 





Mr. Boissard has been vice-president 
of the Association for the past two years. 
He has also made numerous contribu- 
tions to the literature of life office 
management before this and other asso- 
ciations, and is considered one of the 
most brilliant young life insurance ex- 
ecutives in the country. 








Government Bonds 


The increasing proportion of United 
States Government obligations in the 
portfolios of life insurance companies, 
and the increasing proportion of the 
national debt held by life insurance 
companies, are noted by the New York 
Times in an extended analysis of the 
situation published in its issue of 
September 26. It is estimated thus 
at the present time that approximate- 
ly 25 per cent of the admitted assets 
of life insurance companies are in- 
vested in securities of the Federal 
Government. These holdings, in turn, 
represent about 14% per cent of the 
national debt. 

The possible contention, says the 
Times, that the large increase in hold- 
ings of “governments” by the life 
companies is a natural development, 
in view of the tremendous increase in 
outstanding Treasury issues and the 
steady growth of funds available for 
investment by those institutions, is 
not borne out by an analysis of the 
investment portfolios of reporting life 
companies and the relationship of the 
government holdings to other invest- 
ments. 

Such a study, based on the latest 
official figures, reveals that approxi- 
mately 25 per cent of the total ad- 
mitted assets of life companies, which 
at the end of July, 1937, stood at $21,- 
120,000,000 is invested in government 
obligations. In June, 1932, holdings 
of government securities amounted to 
$1,313,000,000, or only about 8 per 
cent of the $16,474,000,000 total ad- 
mitted assets of the life companies, It 
was not until June, 1936, that hold- 
ings of Federal securities became the 
largest single investment of the life 
companies. For the first time they 
exceeded the investments in mortgage 
loans by $73,000,000, the mortgages 
held amounting to $4,220,000,000, com- 
pared with government holdings of 
$4,293,000,000. 

Since that time holdings of “gov- 
ernments” have increased rapidly 
while those of mortgage loans actual- 
ly have decreased, amounting to $4,- 
144,000,000 at the end of July last. 
Incidentally, the investments in gov- 
ernment securities at that time were 
virtually double those in railroad and 
public utility securities combined, the 
latter groups totaling $2,765,000,000 
and $2,526,000,000 respectively. 

The primary cause for the change 
in the investment portfolios of life 
companies has been the absence of 
strictly “new money” securities of cor- 
porations and the more or less de- 
pressed condition in the mortgage loan 
field in the last few years. While the 
volume of bond financing in late 1935, 
1936 and early 1937 was large, per- 
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haps 85 to 90 per cent of that financ- 
ing consisted of refunding operations, 
which merely meant the replacing of 
called or matured investments with 
the new lower interest-bearing secur- 
ities. . » 


Security Reserve Fund 


The Times also says that the rela- 
tively large increase in the holdings of 
the Government debt by the various 
departmental agencies, particularly 
the social security funds, has caused 
growing apprehension in financial cir- 
cles over the ultimate market for the 
securities issued to those funds if 
necessary, as well as the effect on 
the market for the outstanding issues. 
Already some $759,000,000 of interest- 
bearing Government bonds has been 
issued to the two social security funds, 
comprising the unemployment trust 
fund and the old age reserve account. 


Stocks vs. Insurance 


It used to be said during the depres- 
sion that the unfortunate experiences 
of the average investor in the stock 
market would, when good times re- 
turn, redound to the benefit of life 
insurance salesmen. On the other 
hand, there were many gloomy realists 
who predicted that when easy money 
returned the stock market would like- 
wise return to its former glory and 
the same people who took a trimming 
in 1929 would be back in the market 
for another fling. However, it would 
appear, from current stock exchange 
transactions that the number and 
character of individuals actively en- 
gaged in market speculations have 
definitely changed. There are, it ap- 
pears, fewer people in the stock mar- 
ket today. 

An expert cgmmentator on Wall 
Street writing recently in the New 
York Herald Tribune says: “That 
far-thinking men regard certain cor- 
porate stocks no longer as the sound 
investments that they were a few 
years ago must be clear. The stock 
with the conservative dividend policy, 
it is felt, which was able to survive 
the last depression, may not come 
through the next one. 

“Again, consider the gift and in- 
heritance taxes. We have seen much 
security liquidation resulting from 
them. Sometimes the funds realized 
are left in cash; frequently they are 
put into life insurance, which is tax- 
exempt in the case of named bene- 
ficiaries and partly exempt when it is 
thrown into an estate.” 

Apparently, some life insurance 
solicitors have not forgotten their 
resolution to give the stock market a 
run for its money when good times 
return. 














PRESIDENT TALBOT WARNS AGAINST TAX RAIDS 


8 et me the annual Leaders Club convention of the Fidelity Mutual Life in 
Atlantic City, President Walter LeMar Talbot warned against the ever-increasing 
tax load the public is called upon to bear. This growing burden is equally prevalent 
in national, state and local government and, he said, “Only an aroused and militant 
pubic can safeguard life insurance from tax raids and only the concerted action of 
life insurance men can acquaint the public with what impends. Already our book- 
keeping facilities are taxed to keep abreast of the multiple imposts made upon us." 
He discussed also investment problems of the day and spoke encouragingly about 
the company's business progress through the past years of difficulty, reminding the 
agents that the Fidelity Mutual increased its total assets at the rate of more than 
three and a quarter miilion dollars annually all through the years of the depression. 








Cost of Living 


Despite the talk of the rising cost of 
living which one hears on all sides, it 
appears from various statistics which 
come into this office that gains in 
wages and salaries have been sufficient 
to keep the so-called “real income” of 
1937 ahead of the previous year. First, 
although some food prices are ex- 
tremely high, particularly meats, daily 
dollars are said to buy only two cents’ 
less worth food than they did a year 
ago at this time. Rents and building 
costs, of course, are high, being 12 
cents higher on the dollar than a year 
ago. Coats, suits and other types of 
clothing are said to be about five cents 
higher on the dollar than a year ago, 
and amusements, personal expenses, 
automobiles and the like are about 
eight cents on the dollar higher than 
at this time in 1936. 

Most of these costs, however, lag 
behind wage and salary increases. The 
pay envelope dollars of workmen are 
approximately 30 cents larger 
than they were a year earlier and 
salary check dollars are larger by 
about 12 cents. The investment 
dollar is receiving about 14 cents 
more income than it was at this time 
a year ago and other income, such as 
received by farmers and business men, 
is up about 10 cents on the dollar. 
Generally, it can be said that the aver- 
age family in the United States can 
afford to spend more for life insurance 
today than they could at this season a 
year ago. 
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W. L. Mooney to Retire 


As Aetna Vice-President 


President Brainard of the Atna 
Life Insurance Company and affiliated 
companies has announced that Vice- 
President William L. Mooney, who re- 
cently sailed for Europe on an ex- 
tended leave of absence, has decided 
to retire from active business and 
will not be a candidate for reelection 
at the annual meetings of the Aetna 
companies next February. 

Mr. Mooney came with the A¢tna 
on October 1, 1907, his first position 
being that of Agency Supervisor. In 


1919 he was elected agency secretary. 
In 1923 he was chosen by the directors 
as a vice-president of the A¢tna 
Casualty and Surety Company and of 
the Accident and Liability Depart- 
ment of the Atna Life Insurance 
Company. On February 14, 1930, he 
was advanced to a full vice-presidency 
of the AZtna Life Insurance Company 
as well. 

During the entire thirty years of 
his Actna association Mr. Mooney has 
been engaged in business production 
and field management. 


Prudential Announces 
Branch Office Changes 


A number of important changes in 
the administrative personnel of the 
mortgage loan offices operated by the 
Prudential Insurance Company of 
America have been announced. In ad- 
dition to several promotions, the Pru- 
dential is creating a new City Loan 
branch office on the Pacific Coast in 
San Francisco, which is in addition to 
the office recently established in Los 
Angeles. Henry A. Stonelake has 
been appointed manager of the new 
San Francisco branch office, which 
will open for business October 15th. 
All the other changes are to become 
effective as of Monday, September 
27th. 

Norman R. Lemcke, manager of the 
New York branch office, is promoted 
to the position of supervisor of the 
new western zone, and will be located 
in the home office, Mortgage Loan 
Department. Roy A. Kirkpatrick, 
manager of the Northern New Jersey 
branch office, is appointed manager 
of the New York branch office. 
Charles G. Fleetwood, manager of the 
Philadelphia branch office, is appoint- 
ed manager of the Northern New Jer- 
sey branch office. Thomas F. Bedle, 
assistant manager of the Philadelphia 
branch office, is promoted to the posi- 
tion of manager of the Philadelphia 
branch office. Charles L. Bansbach, 
mortgage loan appraiser of the New 
York branch office, is promoted to the 
position of assistant manager of the 
Philadelphia branch office. 
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EQUITABLE SOCIETY RE-ENTERS TEXAS WITH 
W.W. KLINGMAN GENERAL MANAGER FOR STATE 


President Thomas I. Parkinson of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States announces the 
return of the organization to the state 
of Texas and the appointment of 
W. W. Klingman, who has been 
agency vice-president of the Equita- 
ble, as general manager for the state. 
Unrepresented in Texas since 1907, 
the Equitable is the first of the large 
New York life insurance companies to 
return there. 

“Texas,” said President Parkinson, 
“can and does speak for itself. We are 
happy to be returning to the State 
under friendly auspices and good 
working cooperation with the large 
number of Texas companies and 
southwestern and western institutions 
doing business in Texas. We trust 
that we will be able to serve the 
people of Texas well and conduct a 
satisfactory business in all lines, in- 
cluding life insurance, annuities, and 
group insurance. 

“The selection of Mr. Klingman as 
state manager brings to Texas the 
outstanding figure in agency man- 
agership. Mr. Klingman’s perform- 
ance as agency manager for the north- 
western states, with headquarters at 
St. Paul, put the Equitable in first 
position in that territory.” 

The Equitable was organized in 
1859 and now has life insurance in 
force amounting to more than $6,500,- 
000,000. The gain in insurance in 
force of the Equitable for the first 
eight months of this year amounts to 
$265,000,000. 

Mr. Klingman’s colorful career has 
been widely commented upon in na- 
tional sales magazines and in papers 
here and abroad. The American Mag- 
azine devoted 5000 words to his life 
and still left a lot unsaid. A great 
human-interest story is attached to 
him. As a boy living in a frontier 
county sod-house in western Nebraska, 
he worked on a poverty-stricken farm 
when he was eight years old, support- 
ing his mother and family at the age 
of fourteen. He toiled on this farm 
for years—in his best year he made 
$1,000 and in his worst year, he made 
nothing. 

In 1913 Mr. Klingman became asso- 
ciated with the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society as an agent, and in his 
early association he wrote and had an 
applicant examined for insurance 
every day for eighteen months. For 
several years he personally wrote 
more than a million dollars of insur- 
ance annually. He advanced rapidly 
through positions of responsibility to 
a point where the agency then under 
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his supervision at St. Paul, Minn., 
produced in excess of $50,000,000 an- 
nually, making it one of the three 
largest agencies in the entire United 
States for any life insurance com- 
pany. Significantly, this record was 
accomplished in a sparsely-settled and 
far-flung section—Minnesota and the 
Dakotas. 





W. W. Klingman 


This achievement brought Mr. 
Klingman national recognition and in 
1928 he was called to the home office 
of the Equitable in New York as sec- 
ond vice-president. Later, as vice- 
president in charge of agencies, he 
successfully directed the sales activ- 
ities of this vast organization 
throughout the ensuing years. 

















Metropolitan Changes 
M ETROPOLITAN LIFE promotions 


announced this week will affect 
executive, underwriting and agency de- 
partments. Arthur W. Trethewey, super- 
intendent of agencies, has been ap- 
pointed third vice-president and will 
assist Vice-President Ernest H. Wilkes in 
the division of field management. He 
will also supervise accident and health 
insurance production. 

Lawrence K. Farrell, chief underwriter 
in the accident and health department, 
has been appointed assistant secretary, 
while G. Hoyle Wright, assistant super- 
intendent of agencies, becomes superin- 
tendent of agencies. Mr. Wright will 
take over the Atlantic Coast territory. 

Mr. Trethewey has been with the 
Metropolitan for 25 years, while Messrs. 
Farrell and Wright joined the company 
in 1921. These changes in personnel are 
effective October |. 











General Session Program 
Of the ALC Meeting 


An insight into the many forces 
that have been exerting an influence 
on the life insurance institutions in 
the last year, how company execu- 
tives have met the major problems 
that have arisen, and also what the 
future holds forth, will be given in 
the general sessions of the American 
Life Convention at the 32nd Annual 
Meeting to be held in the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, October 11 to 
14, inclusive. The general sessions 
will extend over two days, Wednesday 
and Thursday, Oct. 13 and 14. T. A. 
Phillips, president of the Convention 
and president of the Minnesota Mu- 
tual Life, St. Paul, Minn., will be the 
presiding officer. 

The complete program for the gen- 
eral session is announced by Col. C. B. 
Robbins, manager and general coun- 
sel. President Phillips will open the 
first general session in the ball room 
at 10:30 a. m., Wednesday, giving his 
annual address. There will follow the 
annual report by Colonel Robbins, 
who is in charge of the Executive 
Headquarters in Chicago. David Fri- 
day, well-known economist of Wash- 
ington, D. C., then will give an ad- 
dress on the subject, “The Forces 
Which Determine Interest Rates.” 

The general session will continue 
Thursday morning and afternoon, 
President Phillips being in the chair. 
The morning session will convene at 
9:30 when representatives of various 
organizations will extend greetings. 

The first formal paper on the pro- 
gram is one of great importance, by 
Leroy A. Lincoln, president of the 
Metropolitan Life, New York. He has 
chosen the title “Assets.” Mr. Lincoln 
is one of the outstafiding life insur- 
ance executives, and his paper is ex- 
pected to contain a wealth of material 
and ideas. “Lessons Learned from 
the Depression” is the subject of an 
address to be given by E. C. Gill, 
assistant treasurer of the Canada 
Life, Toronto, Ont. This will close the 
morning session. 

Following luncheon the general ses- 
sion will reconvene at 2:00 p. m., when 
T. W. Appleby, president of the Ohio 
National Life, Cincinnati, will give an 
address on “Is Security a Delusion?” 
Ralph R. Lounsbury, president of the 
Bankers National Life of Montclair, 
N. J., and of the Atlantic Life, Rich- 
mond, Va., then will discuss “The 
Fallacy of the Cash Loan Provision.” 
R. B. Richardson, executive vice- 
president of the Montana Life, Helena, 
Mont., is to close the afternoon ses- 
sion with an address on the subject 
“Life Insurance Research.” 








Three Awards for 
General Excellence 


Three principal awards were made 
for general excellence of agency pub- 
lications, advertising, and various 
other forms of printed matter at the 
annual convention of the Life Adver- 
tisers Association at Old Point Com- 
fort, Va. The award for the companies 
having upwards of a half a billion of 
insurance in force went to The Trav- 
elers; The Life Insurance Company of 
Virginia won the trophy for companies 
in the quarter billion-half billion class 
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Cyrus T. Steven 


President of Life Advertisers Asen 


and the Berkshire Life won for com- 
panies having less than $25,000,000. 

The membership of the association 
now stands at 138 with 97 companies 
being represented. 


Radio Loses Favor 


Only seven life insurance companies 
represented by the membership of the 
Life Advertisers Association are pres- 
ently utilizing radio broadcasts to 
popularize their services. Formerly 
this medium was in much greater 
favor and since radio began there 
have been thirty-one companies on the 
air with regular programs. Most of 
the companies reporting to the con- 
vention have discontinued the radio 
because they found it very disappoint- 
ing in results and too expensive for 
continued experimentation. 





HARRY S. TRESSEL 


Certified Public Accountant and 
Actuary 


10 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
Telephone Franklin 4020 
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"Something oughta be done—" 


How Home Office 


Aids Recruiting 


John H. McCarroll, advertising 
manager of the Bankers Life Com- 
pany, told the Life Advertisers Asso- 
ciation members at Old Point Comfort 
that the recruiting of desirable new 
men is primarily a job for the gen- 
eral agent or manager and that any 
contribution the home office may make 
in this direction will succeed or fail 
in direct proportion to the degree of 
cooperation obtained from the agency 
head. He said recruiting can be stimu- 
lated and improved through the use of 
newspaper ads, appealing direct to the 








Life Advertisers Elect 
New Officers 


The following slate of officers 
was elected to serve the Life Ad- 
vertisers Association during the 
coming fiscal year at the annual 
convention held last week at Old 
Point Comfort, Va.: 

President—Cyrus T. Steven, 
Phoenix Mutual Life, Hartford. 

Vice-President—John H. McCar- 
roll, Bankers Life Company, Des 
Moines. 

Secretary—William L. Camp, 
Connecticut Mutual Life, Hartford. 

Treasurer—Karl Ljung, Jr., Jeff- 
erson Standard Life, Greensboro. 











public; through national advertising, 
which builds good will for the com- 
pany, or through carefully planned 
direct mail. 


Life Ad Men Scan 


Their House Organs 


William L. Camp, editor of ConMu- 
Topics, agency magazine of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life, led a discussion 
on the value of house organs at the 
annual convention of the Life Adver- 
tisers Association last week at Old 
Point Comfort, Va. He said, in open- 
ing up this session, that he was con- 
vinced that this type of publication is 
essential to all companies operating in 
widely scattered territory and that the 
house organ brings the field forces 
closer together, assisting the members 
of the organization to better visualize 
the product and the services they have 
to offer. The educational advantages 
thus afforded are, of course, obvious. 

The open discussion brought forth a 
brisk interchange of ideas on how to 
improve the content and attractive- 
ness of house organs. 





T. C. RAFFERTY 


Consulting Actuary 
Actuarial, Agency and 
Management Problems 

915 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo. 


Teleph Ch * 1437 
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PLACE OF LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICAN 
PROGRESS AS SEEN BY O. J. ARNOLD 


ANITY demands that our future 

path be plotted upon those ele- 
ments in our society which have 
proved worthwhile. And to all but 
those who would shut their eyes to 
such facts, America’s past and 
America’s present point unerringly 
to our future—a future such as no 
nation has ever known, a future of 
true security. 

In that future, I sense a new op- 
portunity and a new breadth of ser- 
vice for the men and women of life 
insurance. I sense that every class 
of our people has gained new faith 
in the security that can be won 


through life insurance. To men of 
substance life insurance has opened 
up new avenues by which their sub- 
stance may be protected against the 
inroads of depression, of taxation, 
and business hazards. To millions of 
Americans of average means, it has 
taught the saving value and timely 
rewards of individual security. And 
I know that this example was not lost 
upon countless others who were pre- 
vented by poverty from owning life 
insurance. None of these millions, 
rich or poor, will be content to turn 
back. In America’s future, plenty 
will further dispel privation, well- 
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Uninsured men sometimes explain their 
neglect by saying they “have no need for 
life insurance.” 


Perhaps they don’t. But ask the 
next one who gives this excuse 
this one pointed question: 


“How does your wife feel about 
it?” 


Have the application ready! 
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being will further replace misery, and 
every orderly process of industry and 
of government will be marshalled to 
raise more and more of our people to 
a level of well-being at which they 
may build increasing security for 
themselves through life insurance. 

That is the destiny of life insur- 
ance in America as I see it today. 
And to the call of that destiny I 
know you are prepared to respond. ! 
know there burns today in the hearts 
of our 200,000 life underwriters a 
zeal and a faith that are a thing of 
great moment for all the people of 
America. For you are among the 
staunchest of laborers who must build 
this citadel of security for our so- 
ciety. And as Theodore Roosevelt 
once said: “The credit belongs to the 
man who is actually in the arena; 
whose face is marred by dust and 
sweat of blood; who strives valiantly; 
who errs and comes short again and 
again; who knows the great enthu- 
siasm, the great devotion, and spends 
himself in a worthy cause; who at 
best knows in the end the triumph of 
high achievement; and who at the 
worst, if he fails, at least fails while 
daring bravely; so that his place shall 
never be with those cold and timid 
souls who know neither victory nor 
defeat.” 

We shall not know defeat in the 
battle against human poverty and 
privation, nor shali we within our 
lifetime taste the fruits of final vic- 
tory. But this I know; history shall 
record that in this crucial time we 
men and women of life insurance re- 
sponded to the call for faith in life, 
for belief in America’s ideal. 


Insurance Law Revisions 
(Concluded from page 7) 


more restricted. The provisions as to 
group accident insurance policies are 
intended to meet the need for such 
insurance covering indefinite groups 
of persons procured by other persons 
who are morally responsible for their 
safety. 

The provisions of the old law with 
regard to industrial insurance are not 
changed substantially. The superin- 
tendent, however, will make a special 
report on the problem of industrial 
insurance before the code is finally 
submitted to the legislature and while 
the committee is still holding hear- 
ings. 

An investigation of this matter is 
now in progress. The superintendent 
is also giving very serious thought to 
the question of interest on policy 
loans and hopes to have some concrete 
suggestion to make along this line. 
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TEN SALES SERMONET Teo 


By W. E. Cox 


ty selling work throughout the country we find that the most successful agency directors guide 

their agents with fundamentally the same managerial technique, which we have condensed 
into the Ten Commandments for the Insurance Agent. Agency directors will find it profitable to 
keep in mind or to reproduce on paper these selling commandments for ihe uses of their agents, 
for being fundamental—they are valuable guides for everyone engaged in selling work. 


SMILE, DARN YOU, SMILE— 


A genial second-rate agent will sell more policies than a “Sour-Puss" 
underwriter with a Grade A sales presentation. 


* * * 


CONSIDER THE PROSPECT AND YOURSELF 


Sell as many policies on a permanent basis as possible. Don't pile 
up sales on easy-to-sell low premium specials or term. Your com- 
missions are the pay-off—so maintain a line that will both serve the 
buyer and yourself. 

* > * 


KNOW YOUR LINE 


The more an agent knows about his policies and their uses, the more 
he wil sell. Prospects prefer to buy from agents who talk their lan- 
guage. Advance logical arguments; and give clean cut reason why 
this or that policy will solve a certain protective problem. 


> 7 * 


BRASS KNUCKLES OR KID GLOVES? 


Know several standardized sales talks, but have one of your own 
making up your sleeve to be used “in case." All prospects do not 
react the same way to the same sales treatment. The well-trained 
agent studies his prospects in order to handle them in accordance 
with their individual likes and dislikes. One prospect will take sales 
pressure without unpleasant reactions: another prospect needs more 
persuading; a third likes to joke or make excuses—and so on. Stand- 
ard'zation helps industrialists in processing for quantity, but a selling 
agent must be versatile. Such is an asset. 


* * * 


KEEP THE CREAM SWEET 


When on the firing line, pack away your troubles and zipper the bag. 
To release a dirge about hard times, tight money or any number of 
calamitous things causes dollars to go into hiding. Remember, "like 
begets like." 


a 
A DAY TO GO 


Keep a systematic check of your proposed prospect-call schedule— 
to assure coverage of ground. Watch the clock, not with the idea of 
knocking off to attend a theatre matinee for the balance of the day, 
but to test your efficiency in getting things done. 


FERTILE GROUND 


No agent knows when a prospect will become a policy-holder. No 
agent knows when a policyholder will become a prospect. There is 
no such thing as a regular buyer. People are regular only when you're 
treating them right. By giving proper service the agent capitalizes on 
the natural weakness of other agents who believe that their policy- 
holders of today wil notify them when ready to buy new insurance. No 
prospect or policyholder is absolutely safe. Your good buyers of today 
are your competitors’ best prospects for at anytime they may listen. 
Never lapse in the treatment of a policyholder—no matter how small 
his policy. Follow through consistently. 


* * * 


THE OLD AND NEW DEAL LAW 


Many agents break the law of averages with impunity, yet it is as 
certain as the daily journey of the sun. It is easy to break the law of 
averages and not realize it, unless a record of achievements has been 
kept. An agent may think he is making sufficient prospect calls, when 
actually he is operating at only 50 per cent of his capacity. That's 
why daily records are so important. They tell definitely whether or 
not an agent is living up to the law of averages. They provide a 
measuring rod to gauge production and to assist in the compilation of 
data that becomes a criterion of future success. 


* > * 


WHICH! QUANTITY OR QUALITY 


Every agent knows that quality sales mean more repeat business, 
better policyholder satisfaction, an even sales volume and a healthier 
renewal account. Yet agents too often, when in the stress of com- 
petition or during a period of slump push cheaper scaled policies to 
span a temporary bridqe—and thus leave their work open to the attack 
of some competitor. Pushing any old policy to gain a temporary sale 
does not win satisfied policyholders. First, last, and all the time, 
quality is tops. 

* * * 


KEEP GOING OR GET OUT 


Confidence and sincerity are the two corner stones of successful 
selling. Yet, the best of aaents lose heart occasionally. The wise 
agency director watches for the tell-tale siqns. Usually the agent who 
is slipping in confidence becomes a fault-finder, excuse-maker and a 
hum-drum talker. The ring from his voice is gone. If an agent has 
the richt stuff in him, he can be pulled out of the rut with proper 
coaching. 


Agency directors everywhere will find it profitable to give a copy of these “Ten Commandments for the Insur- 
ance Agent” to their men and to hang a master copy on the wall to act as a measuring stick during sales meetings 
or private conferences with those who they send into the highways and pathways to solicit prospects for life 


insurance. 
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Verdict: 


. 


Importance of Detail in Proofs of Death 


OTHING that is said or done by 
N any of the parties from the 
time negotiations are initiated 
for the issuance of a life insurance 
policy up to the moment when the 
benefits provided therein are fully 
satisfied and discharged is without 
significance. 
While all transactions might be of 
a most informal nature, the legal con- 
sequence of the same may not be 
known or appreciated until a claim is 
presented by the beneficiaries and a 
position contrary to that anticipated 
by the claimant may be taken by the 
company. 


Each Step Demands Care 

In light of this, as much care and 
caution must be taken in the prepara- 
tion and presentation of the proofs of 
death or the other requirements stipu- 
lated in a policy to be submitted before 
payments are made as is exercised in 
completing the application and other 
details required before the policy is 
issued. 

Failure to use care at all times may 
bring disappointments to those who 
have been relying for aid on a policy, 
the result of which every company is 
unceasingly vigilant to avoid. 

Under these conditions, it is to be 
expected that disputes will follow 
which cannot be settled without litiga- 
tion. Such an instance is found in 
Flynn, as Administratrix, v. Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, de- 
cided by the Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court, First Department, 
New York, on July 1, 1937. 


Liability Denied 

On January 21, 1935, the defendant 
issued, without a medical examination, 
an industrial life insurance policy in 
the sum of $690 on the life of one 
Patrick Verlin. 

On July 1, 1935, five months and 
ten days after the issuance of the poli- 
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cy, the insured died. Among the stipu- 
lations contained in the policy was a 
clause, the relevant 
which are as follows: 


provisions of 


“If (1) the insured * * * is not in 
sound health on the date of issue 
hereof; or if (2) before the date 
of issue hereof the insured * * * 
has within two years before the 
date of issue hereof, been attended 
by a physician for any serious 
disease or complaint, or before said 
date of issue, has had * * * disease 
of the heart, liver or kidneys, * * *, 
then, in any such case, the com- 
pany may declare this policy 
=.” 

When the claim was made under 
the policy for the payment of the pro 
ceeds thereof, the company denied lia 
bility. Its position was based on the 
fact that there had been a breach of 
the policy conditions in that the in- 
sured was not in sound health on the 
date the policy was issued and had, 
within two years before such date, 
been attended by a physician for a 
serious disease or complaint. 


Age Misstated 


The company further defended on 
the ground that there was a misstate- 
ment of the age of the insured in the 
policy schedule. 

Payment having been refused, the 
plaintiff, as Administratrix of such in- 
sured, instituted the action to recover 
the proceeds of said policy. As proof 
developed upon the trial, the only 
issue litigated was that of the breach 
of the aforesaid conditions. 


Burden of Proof 


The Court approached the solution 
of the problem by first considering the 
question as to where, in light of the 
defenses interposed, the burden rested 
for establishing such defenses. It held 
that this burden was on the company 
in the following language: 


“The policy was not an accident 
policy, nor did it provide that it 





should be void if either of the con- 


ditions was breached, but that 
‘then in any such case the company 
may declare this policy void.’ 
(Italics mine). The parties in- 
tended that the policy should be 
effective when issued. No condi- 
tion precedent is here involved. 
The company reserved the right to 
declare the policy void if it de- 
veloped that the insured was not in 
sound healh at the date of is- 
suance of the policy, or had been 
attended by a physician for serious 
disease or complaint for two years 
prior to the date of the policy. Ae- 
cordingly the burden was on the 
defendant to es‘ablish the breach 
before it may avail itself of the 
remedy thus reserved.” 


Test Evidence 


Having thus determined the prin- 
ciple, the Court passed to a considera- 
tion of the evidence submitted in order 
to test whether the burden thus de- 
creed had been met. This question in- 
volved the legal effect of the proofs 
of death as submitted by the plaintiff 
as opposed to a death certificate filed 
as a public record. 

In the lower Court, judgment was 
given for the plaintiff. The Inter- 
mediate Appeal Court of the Appel- 
late Term had reversed on the ground 
that the plaintiff had failed to sustain 
the burden of proof as to sound 
health, and further, had failed to show 
that the age given by the insured in 
the application was his correct age. 

The application signed by the in- 
sured was not in evidence and the 
issue as to a misstatement of the age 
had been withdrawn from the jury 
without objection. 


Plaintiff Favored 

Hence, the Appellate Division held 
that the intimation that the burden 
was on the plaintiff to show fulfill- 
ment of the requirement as to age was 
error. It likewise reversed the Appel- 
late Term on the question of burden 
of proof and decided that the judg- 
ment in the plaintiff’s favor as given 
in the original Court should be af- 
firmed. In so doing, it stated as fol- 
lows: 


“Plaintiff, who was the adminis- 
tratrix did not rely on or submit 
as part of her proofs the death 
certificate but only the proof of 
death and the physician’s statement 
in the form supplied by the de- 
fendant. In this physician’s state- 
ment the cause of death was given 
as coronary stenosis and angina 
pectoris, duration eleven days, and 
to the question as ‘o whether the 
deceased had any chronic disease 
the physician answered: ‘Not to 
my knowledge.’ Defendant over 
objection and exception by plain- 
tiff introduced in evidence the 
certifica’e of death which stated as 
contributory causes of death 
‘chronic in‘erstitial nephritis, dura- 
tion six months.’ 




















“Unless the death certificate was 
relied on and adopted by the plain- 
tiff as part of the proofs of death, 
it was not admissible as evidence 
of the cause of death. ** * It is 
not clear from the evidence ad- 
duced that the transcript of the 
record of death issued by the 
health depar: ment was filed as part 
of the proofs of death. The de- 
fendant’s witness David Berger, the 
agent who procured the insurance, 
testified that the cer ificate was 
handed to him not by plaintiff but 
by Mrs. Shanley, a cousin of the 
deceased, when she presented the 
claim, but he qualified his ‘estimony 
by saying ‘if 1 am not mistaken.’ 


No Positive Proof 


“Bessie Shanley, also called by 
the defendant, stated that she got 
the death certifica‘e and gave it to 
the agent. An examination of her 
testimony shows that she was in- 
capable of understanding the dis- 
tinction between the transcript of 
death offered by the defendant and 
the physician’s statement annexed 
to the proof of claim relied on by 
the plaintiff. Even if the (ranscript 
was given to the defendant’s agent 
by Bessie Shanley, there is no posi- 
tive proof ‘hat it was filed as part 
of the proofs of death. In any event 
on this record it cannot be said that 
plaintiff adop’ed the certificate as 
part of plaintiff’s proof of death. 


Issue of Fact 


“Assuming, however, that there 
was sufficient to show that the 
transcrip: of death was submitted 
with the other proofs of death and 
adopted by plaintiff, at best this 
raised an issue of fact as to whether 
or no: the deceased had chronic in- 
terstitial nephritis for a period of 
six months before his death. This 
is not a case in which the plaintiff 
offered no evidence as to the physi- 
cal condi_ion of the insured. Plain- 
tiff, by cross-examination of the 
doctor who filed the physician’s 
statement and made out the deat! 
certificate, and also by the testi- 
mony of a physician called by the 
plaintiff who had examined the in- 
sured and testified that he could 
not have had chronic interstitial 
nephri is, clearly raised an issue of 
fact for the jury. 

“That issue was submitted to the 
jury by the trial court on a charge 
more favorable to the defendant 
than the defendant was entitled to, 
as the court charged that the bur- 
den of proof was on the plaintiff to 
establish that the insured was in 
sound health on the date of the is- 
suance of the policy and had not 
been attended by physicians for 
serious disease for two years 
before such date. The jury resolved 
that issue in favor of the plaintiff 
and it cannot be said that it is not 
supported by the evidence.” 


Function of State 


The position taken by the Court in 
connection with the use of the death 
certificate in this particular case ac- 
cords with rulings of the Court of 
Appeals of the State of New York 
rendered many years ago. 


The collection and tabulation of 
vital statistics is a function usually 
delegated by a State to the health 
department in a particular locality 
and constitute public records. As such, 
they might be competent to prove the 
fact of death, or prove marriage or 
birth, or general questions relating to 
pedigree. 

When the issue is raised in a litiga- 
tion between private parties concern- 
ing the obligations of a contract of 
life insurance, the cause of death must 
be established, when material, by com- 
mon law proof. 








Describes Qualifications 
Of Agency Supervisor 

The full-time supervisor, declared 
Samuel Wolfson at last Wednesday’s 
luncheon meeting of the Brooklyn Life 
Supervisors Association, is actually 
the assistant to the general agent and 
it is from his ranks that will come the 
managers and general agents of to- 
morrow. Mr. Wolfson, who is general 
agent in New York City for the Berk- 
shire Life, considers his supervisor of 
prime importance in his business. He 
should know as much about the inner 
workings of the agency as the head of 
the unit and he should be in daily con- 
ference with his general agent, keep- 
ing him informed of field opinion and 
developments. 

Mr. Wolfson pointed to the impor- 
tance of the work of the broker-super- 
visor, averring that his was the re- 
sponsibility of making permanent and 


worthwhile contacts from which the 
agency. might expect a constant and 
steady flow of worthwhile business. 
“I would much rather,” he declared, 
“that we had only a dozen brokers 
giving us most of their business than 
one hundred brokers giving us only 
an occasional case.” 

Describing the qualifications of the 
full-time supervisor, Mr. Wolfson 
said: 

“He must be in good standing, and 
be a recognized factor at the home 
office, for he must have an attentive 
ear by the members of the underwrit- 
ing committee, and be accorded the 
same consideration by any one in the 
agency department. 

“His qualifications differ somewhat 
from that of the brokerage supervisor, 
and the most important qualification 
that I look for is unselfishness, and a 
keen desire to help others. He must 
possess the ability to lead men and 
teach them good working habits, both 
in the field, as well as in the office. He 
must be a good organizer, one who 
can follow through, for today the re- 
cruiting process—it is not a problem, 
but a process—is one of the most diffi- 
cult of all agency jobs. He must know 
the type of men who will best fit into 
the organization. He must know the 
type that can work best under the 
leadership of the general agent. He 
must exercise good selection both in 
men and in business. In other words, 
he must be ready to step in whenever 
the opportunity presents itself, to act 
as general agent, either in his capac- 
ity as assistant, or for himself, when 
the time comes.” 
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Wives May Object But 
Widows Never De 


J. Elliott Hall, the Penn Mutual 
representative who “retired” a few 
years ago, but whose personal pro- 
duction record makes it necessary to 
enclose the word retired in quotes, is 
an old-fashioned sort of a salesman. 
He uses with enviable success the 
same sales arguments he started out 
with 20 years or more ago and does 
right well with them. “Would you 
like to save $3.75?” for example, has 
been an effective opening sentence 
with him for a long time. He finds 
that most people are vitally inter- 
ested in such a proposition. Another 
one of his old stand-bys, for the man 
whose wife objects is this: 

“Mr. Prospect, it is a singular 
thing, but I find that wives object to 
life insurance, but widows never do. 
In other words, if every wife knew 
what every widow knows, wives would 
not object. Mrs. Prospect cannot real- 
ize that there will come a time when 
she will not have you. She knows you 
are well and strong at the present 
time and feels that you always will 
be. Then, too, Mrs. Prospect prob- 
ably doesn’t realize that this is some- 
thing that is going to take care of 
you and her in your old age. She 
simply thinks it is something that is 
going to take care of her, which you 
know is not true. Further, she does 
not know that this is going to relieve 
you of extra worry that you are bound 
to have if you do not carry a prop- 
osition of this kind.” 





How to Obtain and 
Use **Cards”’ 


In discussing the use of an intro- 
duction card at a Lincoln National 
Life sales conference, G. V. Jackson, 
San Antonio, explained that is was 
his belief that next to a personal in- 
troduction to a prospect, a letter of 
introduction gets the best results. To 
illustrate, Mr. Jackson gave an ex- 
ample from his own experience, in 
presenting a letter of introduction. 
In front of the prospect he said to 
Mr. Smith, “I see you are rather busy 
this morning. I have a letter from 
our good friend Ed Lewis. He told 
me you would be a good man for me 
to know, and he hoped that I might 
be a good man for you to know.” 
This gave him an interview and 
opened the way to a very good pros- 
pect to the sale of an entire program 
to this man. 

“In some cases,” Mr. Jackson said, 
“it is impossible to get a complete 
letter of introduction and then I rec- 
ommend the use of a simple intro- 
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.Prospecting 


90 per cent of all future sales and 
to this group 90 per cent of sales 
effort should be directed. The last 


duction card which reads, “Mr. Pros- 
pect: This will introduce Mr. G. V. 
Jackson. Signed, Mr. Smith.” 

“Some time ago a San Antonio 
doctor gave me an introduction card 
to one of his patients. This prospect 
read the card and invited me in say- 
ing, ‘I never heard of you before, but 
any man Doctor Harris recommends 
is good enough for me.’ I sold him 
that day. There is an art in getting 
these introductions and an art in us- 
ing them. I have not mastered it by 
any means, but I am making prog- 
ress with it every time I try and I 
know that it pays big dividends.” 





If I Had Known Then 
What I Know Now 


How often this wishful expression 
comes to the mind of people in every 
walk of life! Especially apt for the 
man in business, this happy state of 
affairs is not impossible by any 
means—for the men just starting 
out. They can know now what men 
in the field know after 10, 20 or 30 
years’ experience, merely by attend- 
ing conventions, reading their trade 
journals and company publications. 

For example, at a recent convention 
of the Manufacturers Life, Branch 
Manager J. Gartside talked to the 
delegates on “If I Were Starting 
Again.” He would know, he said, that 
he should in the course of his canvass- 
ing meet four classes of prospects. 
These would be: Those who can and 
will. Just a few of these; not enough 
to make any material difference in his 
life. Next would come those who 
would but can’t. This group are of 
utility merely as acquaintances who 
may be filed away in memory and rec- 
ords for future attention. Third on 
the list comes those who could but 
won’t. In this group will be found 











WHEN PROSPECT SAYS: 
"| HAVE NO MONEY" 


What do you say when your prospect 
counters with "I have no money"? Here's 
a suggestion: “Really, that is just the 
reason | came in here. | didn't think 
you had any money and | am selling 
money. How much would you like to buy? 
If you go out and invest a dollar, you 
will be given back four cents. | came in 
here to sell you the dollar and all the 
Bankers Life asks is the four cents."— 
Bankers Life “Onward.” 





group is comprised of those who 
can’t and wouldn’t if they could—an 
ignorant and otherwise unqualified 
class to be studiously avoided. 

Mr. Gartside recalled that he had 
to depend upon cold canvass for most 
of his new business as a beginner and 
that he sold three of his first four 
cases on the first call. Now he has 
learned that his early experience 
was unique, but at the time he ac- 
cepted his method as the correct 
answer to the problem and so lost 
much of his time and sales enthu- 
siasm. He knows now that he must 
make two calls on this class of pros- 
pects, the first one lining up the nec- 
essary knowledge about his prospect’s 
situation and in selling himself. The 
second one in developing the need for 
the product which he already has 
established as attractive. It must be 
emphasized, further, that one should 
know from the start, Mr. Gartside 
declares, that very few people buy a 
policy merely because it is a good 
business propositon. Any more than 
you would buy an article in a show 
window which obviously might be a 
bargain for someone, but which was 
not at the moment “needed.” “Why, 
therefore,” he asks, “should I expect 
a person to buy a policy from me, 
just because it happens to be a sound 
and gilt-edged investment, or because 
it has very high, guaranteed cash 
values, or because the premium hap- 
pens to be lower than that charged 
for the same policy by the “XYZ Com- 
pany?” I should know that to make 
a success of selling life insurance, I 
must sell people on the idea of what 
the policy is going to do for them and 
for their dependents. 


How Centers of Influence 
Are Classified 


L. S. Becker, a St. Louis, Mo., rep- 
resentative of the Lincoln National 


Life, speaking on “How I use cen-. 


ters of influence in my prospecting 
work,” at a recent company meeting, 
reported that he classifies centers of 
influence in three ways. First, policy- 
holders; second, personal friends; 
and, third, business or department 
heads. “In almost every instance,” 
Mr. Becker said, the centers of in- 
fluence were policy owners of his 
sooner or later. “In working with 
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and Sell 


any center of influence, I feel it is im- 
portant to give this person the best 
life insurance service possible and the 
next step is to build prestige for one’s 
self. In my agency a card is given 
out each month to the leader in paid 
business. I also receive letters of 
commendation from my general agent 
and the home office and notices of 
attainment from time to time in the 
company magazines,’ Mr. Becker 
said. 

“It is material of this kind that I 
take to my centers of influence to 
build prestige.” 


Tips on Increasing 
Average Sale 


A glance at the records of the 
members of the Million Dollar Round 
Table Club demonstrates immediately 
that attainment of the upper brackets 
in selling calls for an orderly and 
steady progress, requiring in most 
cases a number of years of intelli- 
gently planned and ever consistent 
plugging. And always a steadily in- 
creasing average size of sales. A 
few of the big producers, having 
established a clientele of wealthy 
and large policy buyers are able to 
concentrate on large cases, but it is 
true of even these that they will go 
after a name—any name—on the 
dotted line when their regular sched- 
ule of production shows signs of 
falling into a temporary slump. 
There is something stimulating about 
the process of completing a sale, some- 
thing that bucks up the salesman 
in a degree not to be measured in dol- 
lars and cents. 

The man on the way up, however, 
will always find safety and fortune 
in numbers. “Ink on the dotted line,” 
says Grant Taggart, “is the best tonic 
for the morale of the life insurance 
man.” And, “frequency of applica- 
tions is what keeps the life insurance 
man going, both morally and spirit- 
ually.” 

This famous small town production 
leader always has depended upon a 
large number of sales for his volume 
and for prospects from which to ob- 
tain his future business, depending 
upon an occasional large case for the 
big money. 

One of the surest means of increas- 
ing the average sale has been the 
ordering of additionals. It has be- 
come a commonplace experience with 
agents to order an extra $5,000 on a 
$5,000 sale and have no difficulty in 
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PREFERRED PROSPECTS 


PROSPECTS, according to Albert E. N. 
Gray, assistant secretary of the Pruden- 
tial, can be divided into two classes: 
those who want life insurance and those 
who don't want it but need it. And we 
have learned from experience that it's 
easier to sell the second kind than it is 
to find the first kind. 














placing it. Another effective means 
of boosting the average has been in 
the sale of family income policies, for 
in a recent survey it was disclosed 
this type of policy averages nearly 
double the average of all policies. 
Still again, some agents find it effec- 
tive to order additionals in the form 
of term insurance and then apply 
themselves to the job of converting it 
as quickly as possible. This is suc- 
cessful because the later attained age 
makes the saving attractive to the 
client, because, as the Ohio State Life 
agency publication points out, a man 
will exert twice the effort to save $10 
that he already has as he will to earn 
$10 that he does not yet possess. 

Clay Hamlin, one of the most forth- 
right “business men” in the industry, 
having convinced a prospect that he 
needs $50,000, but unable to sign him 
up for more than $25,000 puts the 
matter up to him this way: “Now I 
am going to order about $25,000 addi- 
tional for you. The amount you are 
applying for is what you say you 
want, but when the other comes you 
may decide that you want it also or 
you may not. At any rate, there is 
no obligation.” This straightforward 
statement cannot be challenged in 
any manner and it removes any pos- 
sibility or suggestion of “putting over 
a fast one.” 

It has been estimated that about 
50 per cent of the potential $5,000 
buyers, who compromise on $3,000, 
take the additional $2,000 when the 
policies are delivered. 


Originality Still Not 
Outlawed 


It is generally admitted that it is 
not good policy to be “too damned 
smart” in short cuts to sales but it is 
equally true that you cannot lean 
over backwards in this respect. For 
purpose of illustration, Ralph Engles- 
man’s trick of looking at his watch a 
little impatiently when he asks the 
secretary ‘if the boss is in—as if his 
appointment might have been sched- 
uled for about 30 seconds ago—is a 
legitimate piece of business in getting 
past one whose life has long since 
been dedicated to the mission of 
keeping that individual free of the 
contaminating influences of the out- 
side world. And many other similar 
bits of business. 

In this class also belongs the story, 
recently printed in the “B.M.A. 
Bulletin,” of how a business men’s 
assurance agent tamed a “tough guy” 
and converted him into not only a 
swell fellow but a policyholder as 
well. Like this: Arriving in a strange 
town he called on a merchant to whom 
he had a letter of introduction from 
a friend in another city. True to 
form the merchant took one look at 
the salesman and just about blew him 
out the door with “What do you 
want?” 

Undaunted, the salesman layed be- 
fore him the letter of introduction 
to which was clipped an envelope. 
The merchant glanced over the letter 
without much interest but being 
human he had to lift up the letter and 
look at the envelope. Written across 
the envelope were the words “A swell 
fellow. Probably a graduate of blank 
university.” 

After making sure the man saw the 
writing on the envelope, the salesman 
reached for it and said, “Oh, you 
weren’t supposed to see that.” 

Almost immediately the hard ex- 
pression faded from the merchant’s 
face and he invited the salesman to 
come into his office. The result was a 
good sale. And, of course, the sales- 
man didn’t get around to mention- 
ing that it was he who wrote “swell 
fellow” across the envelope. 











MAKE WAY FOR TOMORROW 


| peechbed about the first or second week in December the newspapers and business 
magazines will be calling attention to the fact that more than a half million dollars 
in Christmas Club funds are being disbursed. Salesmen everywhere will be advised, 


too late, to make friends with a part of that money. 


Now, of course, is the proper 


time for the life insurance agent to obtain an option on their allotment of this surplus 
cash. Make a date with the Christmas Club savers who are not in a position to purchase 
right now. Say "I'll see you, then, about December 6th?" 
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Acacia Mutua Lire INSURANCE Co., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Ti featured policy of this company is their Special Retirement Income 

Endowment Policy, which provides for a monthly income for life of $10 per 
$1,000 of face amount with the first 100 payments guaranteed. It is 
wri:ten to mature at ages 55, 60, or 65. 

The Special Retirement Income Endowment Policy was introduced to the 
field force on January |, 1935. That it has been found to be an exceed- 
ingly popular contract is attested to by the fact that it accounts for 10%, 
of the company's paid-for issues. 

The policy ca‘ls for initial insurance of $1000 to mature at the selected 
retirement age, providing $10 per month to the insured at maturity for life, 
guaranteed for 100 months certain. For several years prior to maturity the 
cash value is in excess of the face amount and during this period of the 
poicy becomes a claim by death, the increased amount is payable to the 
beneficiary. The policy is issued for a minimum amount of $2,500 initial 
insurance, to male risks only. The maximum written is $200,000 and the 
retention limit of the company is $20,000. 

The Full Monthly Retirement Income Unit provides $10,000 protection 
with $100 month'y retirement income. However, quarter units or half units 
are issued to enable the ind‘vidual to start h's retirement income program 
even though unable to hand'e a full unit at the start. On quarter or half 
units life insurance protection at the rate of $10 per $1,000 also accom- 
panies each $10 of monthly retirement income. In other words, a $25 
monihly income is accompanied by $2,500 of life insurance protection; a $50 
monthly income is accompanied by $5,000 of life insurance protection. 

The Retirement Income Endowment Policy provides several elective re- 
tirement options. The face of contract provides for payment of a monthly 
income to the insured of $10 per $1,000 of face amount, with the first 100 
payments guaranteed, but continuing during insured lifetime beyond the 
100 months period. Under another a month'y joint and survivor income of 
a smaller amount will be paid to the insured and beneficiary so long as 
either is alive, payment reducing to 2/3 of original amount if beneficiary 
survives both insured and 100 months period. A third option permits the 
insured, at certain specified ages prior to maturity, to surrender the con- 
tract and have the cash value paid to him as a monthly income for life, with 
the firrt 100 payments guaranteed. Under this option, the monthly income 
payments begin immediately upon surrender, ard are, of course, of a smaller 
emount than those which would have commenced at maturity had the policy 
been kept in force. 

The Retirement Income Policy mav be issued w'th the Family Income 
rider excent that the protection period under the Family Income rider may 

“not exceed the face amount: e.g., if cash value exceeds face after 13 years, 
10 year rider may be added, but not 15 or 20 year rider. The policy may 
be conve-ted to any form having a higher premium rate without medical 
reexamination. 

This policy may be issued with disabi'ity income rider, waiver of premium 
disabi'ity on'y, and double indemnity benefits. The limits of these addi- 
tional benefits are as follows: Waiver Premium only $2.500—$75,.000: Dis- 
ebi'ity Income $20—$250 [i.e., on $3,000—$25.000 of insurance); Double 
Indemnity $2,500—$25,000. The policy is issued at ages of issue 16 to and 
including age ten years prior to maturity. 

A'l the Acacia policies are participating throuahout, but present dividend 
scele provides for making first dividend apportionment at end of second 
year. Dividends accumulated are paid at five-year intervals. 











New Joint Settlement Option 


The Indianapolis Life is adding a 
joint and two-third’s survivor annuity 


companying table shows amounts of 
original monthly payments for vari- 
ous age combinations. 


settlement option. This option will Fe- Age of Male Annuitant 
eos eas male ee “nee ae at ee 
be granted to new policies or policies Age 50 55 60 65 70 
: whether the policies are 50 $5.11 $5.35 $5.61 $5.87 $6.14 
oo force _— 51 6.16 5.41 5.67 6.95 6.23 
insured or retirement annuities. In 52 5.21 5.47 5.74 6.03 6.32 
: s are not 53 5.26 5.538 56.81 6.11 6.41 
the event the policy proceed 54 5.31 5.59 588 6.19 6.50 
sufficient to provide a monthly pay- 55 5.37 6.65 6.96 628 6.60 
ea the 56 5.42 6.71 6.08 6387 6.71 
ment of $15, the we rer o 57 5.47 5.78 6.11 646 6.81 
right to pay at such intervals as will 58 5.53 6.85 6.19 6.55 6.92 
59 5.59 5.91 6.27 6.65 7.03 
make the payments amount to $15 rod ao, ase Gm | 4 Gs 
each. The sex and the age at last 61 5.70 6.05 6.44 6.85 7.27 
: : +s 62 5.76 6.12 6.52 695 7.39 
birthday of the insured and joint rs a ee ve 
payee on the due date of the first pay- 64 5.88 6.27 6.70 7.17 1.65 
: : 65 5.94 6.34 6.79 7.28 7.79 
ment determines the income per $1,- po aes 608 (488 88888 
000. After death of either, the sur- 67 6.07 6.49 698 7.51 8.07 
, : : , 68 6.138 6.57 7.07 7.62 8.21 
vivor will receive two-thirds of the po 619 608 717 194 836 
original monthly payment. The ac- 70 6.25 6.72 7.26 7.86 Pei 
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Continental Assurance, 
Chicago, Ill. 

In Costs and Contracts for Septem- 
ber 16, changes in premium rates in 
certain policy features of the Conti- 
nental Assurance Company, Chicago, 
Ill., which become effective October 1, 
1937, were discussed at some length. 
In connection with these changes the 
following information is of interest: 


Ages at Issue 


Premium rates and non-forfeiture 
values on the adult policy form have 
been carried down to age 10. The 
regular Juvenile policies will be is- 
sued from birth to age 9 nearest 
birthday. 


Disability and Double Indemnity 


The waiver of premium disability 
benefit remains practically unchanged 
except that the new form will require 
a waiting period of six months. This 
period has become practically stand- 
ardized by all companies. 

The double indemnity rider has 
been revised so that coverage is 
granted on aviation accidents where 
the insured is a regular fare-paying 
passenger over a regular route. The 
coverage will extend to age 65 in- 
stead of 60 as previously. 


Settlement Options 


The settlement options have been 
completely revised and will be on a 
guaranteed 3% interest basis. An 
additional option has been included 
providing for the payment of any 
given amount monthly until the pro- 
ceeds of the claim have been ex- 
hausted. A table has been provided 
in the rate manual showing the num- 
ber of months which various amounts 
of insurance will provide a given 
amount of income. An additional 
table has been included showing the 
amount of insurance necessary to pro- 
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BostoN Mutua Lire INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Boston, Mass. 
A FEATURE policy of this company is the Preferred Risk Whole Life 
which was introduced to their field force on March 1, 1931. This 
contract accounts for 7 per cent of the paid-for issues of the company. 


vide a given amount of income for 
any particular period. 


Non-Medical 


Some revision has been made in 
connection with the acceptance of 
business on a non-medical basis. The 
maximum age at which this business 
will be considered will be 40 and the 
maximum amount $3000, except 
where the insured has passed a sat- 
isfactory medical examination within 
one year, where the amount will be 
$5000. In the case of Salary Savings 
business the maximum amount re- 
mains at $5000 and the maximum age 
45. Married, widowed or divorced 
women will not be considered on a 
non-medical basis. Single women will 
be considered on the same basis as 
men. 


Miscellaneous 


The Family Security Rider is being 
continued and may be attached to 
either participating or non-participat- 
ing policies. 

A Family Income Rider is being 
added and this may also be attached 
to either form. The Family Income 
Rider will provide for monthly in- 
come of $10.00 per month for each 
$1000 of insurance from the date of 
death and running for 10, 15 or 20 
years from the date of issue of the 
policy, at which time the face amount 
will become payable. 

In connection with Insurance to 
Ages 55, 60 and 65 with Retirement 
Income, the maturity values have 
been changed to correspond with the 
settlement options which have been 
placed on a 3% interest basis. In the 
case of males the maturity value at 
age 55 will be $1747, at age 60 will 
be $1556, and at age 65 will be $1377. 
In the case of females the maturity 
value at age 55 will be $1902, at age 
60 will be $1708, and at age 65 will 
be $1519. 





The Preferred Risk Whole Life Policy is issued to male and female risks from 
ages 20 to 60 inclusive. The minimum amount issued is $4,000; the maximum 
amount written, $25,000; retained, $15,000. 

This policy will be issued only upon preferred lives under careful medical 
selection, preferred occupation and acceptable general characteristics. The 
policy participates, and the insured by permitting the dividends to accumu- 
late at interest, can pay up the policy or mature as an endowment. 

The policy is convertible to a higher premium form of contract without 
medical reexamination. The policy may be issued with waiver of premium 
disabiiity only and double indemnity benefits. The maximum amount issued 
under these benefits is $25,000. This policy is participating at the end of 
the second year and dividends are depending upon payment of the suc- 
ceeding year's premium. In the event no election is made, dividends will 
be permitted to accumulate at interest. 

This policy provides a number of options at maturity. Some popular 
settlement options are: 

a. Income for period certain (5—25 years) 

b. Income for 21 installments certain, each of the first 20 to be an 
amount equal to 5 per cent of the amount due when the policy 
becomes a claim and the twenty-first installment to be equal to 
one-half of the amount due together with the extra payment of 5 
per cent of this last cash payment. 

c. Income in equal instaliments in any amount to be paid out when 


proceeds are exhausted. Payments are made annually, semi- 
annually, quarterly or monthly. 


Illustrated dividends using the 1937 Dividend Scale on the basis of $1,000 
policy as follows: 
PREFERRED RISK ORDINARY LIFE 


illustrated Dividends per $1,000 on 1937 Scale—American 3% Reserve 
Age at Issue nes 25 20 35 40 45 50 


Premium 17.29 19.62 22.75 26.89 32.51 40.24 
2 1.83 1.94 2.09 2.32 2.70 3.35 
3 1.91 2.03 2.22 2.49 2.93 3.67 
4 1.99 2.14 2.35 2.66 3.16 4.00 


Vv 


; — 2.07 2.25 2.49 2.85 3.42 4.35 
Total dividends 10 years 19.55 21.36 23.88 27.60 33.52 42.76 
Total dividends 20 years 51.73 58.51 68.11 81.89 101.69 129.75 











(Following is a tabular comparison Juvenile 20-Payment Ending at 85 
of old and new premium rates on Con- Old New 
tinental Assurance policies. Increase PS ee $20.20 $20.20 
4 . _ . . -enne on a aware . 19.23 19.23 
in rates has been necessary because of —epticlen Jpgcociabsios: 19.56 20.37 
continued low interest earnings.) 
Double Protection to Age 60 
PREMIUM RATES Rie Mii sicrhenna’ Se 
NON-PARTICIPATING Er csconnan as ceneouns et 
Ordinary Life Ending at 85 COLA ay aris ia ae 
Old New PARTICIPATING 
Age 20 $14.61 14.83 : : 
35... na 22-17 erat ae 
50. ne 39.38 40.30 New 
5. ween eees 82.64 82.64 Pk ae eRe a 
20. i i se asee boobs ceesebne 26.78 
20-Payment Life Ending at 85 aap ote deta . 46.20 
BGG Bes ccises:s $22.96 $24.15 an er : 96.27 
35 30.81 32.03 
) Se 45.98 47.62 Modified Life (3) Premiums First Three Years 
“me 82.64 82.64 
y. | SPT TT 13.83 
Commercial Ordinary Life Age ag Aas eras / : $33.68 
Aon 2 ; 2 48 3.91 50 cee Sececdendé season 3855 
Sah @......-. «+. 90 Tae apt eaten PER Ea ape prtt 79.45 
ie i ks wie be oe 38.08 38.75 . 
| CRE agEy > 79.88 79.89 20-Payment Life 
Commercial 20-Payment Life Age 20... 60.6 eee cee e ee eeee os8.37 
i OR cass $21.38 $22.65 NG a: ks ance se ease ce? (ee 
35 voces 29.29 30.59 isa tig ten Cadets hebrew 98.06 
50 ewwn 45.03 46.14 
65 evesesses 81.39 81.47 20-Year Endowment 
20-Year Endowment ee Te ee 
Age 20 vghaeme $41.90 $42.89 ER i tba woeasevonen tay ene +¥H1 
a 43.20 44.18 + talent ada bik eee 
50 : a at ot 50.95 51.87 OD. ce. - cevsvecsece ° eeee 98.7: 
65 ane : 82.64 82.64 2 
Insurance to Age 60 With Retirement Income 
s to A 60 with Reti tI . 
ON ‘i “ oe a gua oe Male Maturity Value...........$1,556.00 
Male Maturity Value. $1,458. 556.06 ; 9 ’ 
Age ee 22.64 24.69 Age 20 ° eee ercseececesece Sey 
BIR, « os cessdetkeson 5 48.04  petboideatberarheisa 
ge eth 126.18 14541 Ee sks tenn ceeen ‘ 160.71 
Life Expectancy Term Insurance to Age 60, Convertible 
$9.98 $10.0 te Age 55 
Age 20 ee 9.98 0.03 7 
: eee: 15.30 15.30 Ame Bes<see i. 60s eee ebubes $13.05 
sone . 29.25 29.25 sees . osnceesoes 16.57 
60 , - 49.70 49.70 OOacac 24.80 
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Advertising 


Calendar Proved of Value 
In Direct Mail 


The cynic who believes that little 
if any good can come from direct mail 
found his choicest arguments thor- 
oughly refuted last week by Nelson 
A. White, advertising manager, Provi- 
dent Mutual Life, Philadelphia, at the 
Life Advertisers Association, Old 
Point Comfort, Va. The piece-de-re- 
sistance of direct mail under discus- 
sion was that time-honored presenta- 
tion—the calendar. 

The calendar was to be a series of 
old American prints and the technique 
of presentation to the potential buy- 
ing public was at first uncertain. It 
was felt that the calendars were so 
attractive that practically everybody 
would request one, with a disappoint- 
ing number of non-productive leads 
as a result. 

It was decided, related Mr. White, 
to tie up the gift of the calendar with 
rates on the Provident Mutual’s fam- 
ily income policy. The letters offering 
the calendar and suggesting inquiry 
into this policy were sent out under 
third-class mail and inclosed with 
them was a reproduction of the print 
of Boston Harbor which was the 
January print of the calendar. 

The reply postal card, with space 
for name, address and date of birth, 
had no return enclosure envelope, 
practically a heretical procedure, 
judging by traditional direct mail 
standards. But in spite of this open 
confession of vital data concerning 
these prospects, there were 24 per cent 
replies, the highest response ever ob- 
tained from any major direct mail 
campaign in Provident Mutual’s his- 
tory. 

The next question was: Were the 
replies any good after the company 
received them? Reports were asked 
on every lead and it was discovered 
that 70 per cent of the leads were 
rated as good prospects by the agents. 

One of the biggest problems of the 
company had been to place in its 
agents’ hands mailing pieces that 
might go out every month in order to 
maintain the prestige the agents had 
created for themselves. It is so easy 
to forget a man or his product unless 
he makes frequent appearances and 
brings both man and product to mind. 
The same condition obtains among life 
insurance agents. Letters from the 
company will not necessarily remind 
the policyholder or prospect of the 
agents as individuals. 

Accordingly, since the twelve calen- 
dar prints seemed to be ideal material 
for such a campaign, a series of blot- 
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Departmental 


ters was devised by Mr. White with 
the calendar prints on them, one for 
each month. Thus, the agent would 
send out in January the same print 
that the prospect would find on his 
calendar for that month, and so on 
throughout the year. 

With the agent paying a fraction of 
a cent for each blotter, with his name 
imprinted thereon, 30,000 blotters are 
now being distributed to the agency 
force. The agent, of course, pays the 
postage and does the addressing of the 
blotters. 





Nelson A. White 


That the idea was effective was evi- 
denced by the recent circular sent out 
to the agents of the Provident Mutual, 
after six months of this campaign, 
asking them if they wanted to con- 
tinue with it. The response was six- 
teen to one in favor of continuing the 
blotter service. 


Actuarial 
Term Insurance Alone Is 
Seant Protection 


“Beware the Term-ites” is the ap- 
propriate name of Charles A. Taylor’s 
article in a recent issue of The Vir- 
ginia Bulletin, organ of The Life In- 
surance Company of Virginia. Mr. 
Taylor, who is actuary of the 
company, takes up the cudgels in the 
controversy over term insurance, 
prefacing his remarks by reviewing 
the attacks made on life insurance by 





those who charge that the companies 
have no business serving in the dual 
capacity of savings institution and of 
“pure protection” purveyors. 

“These charges are not new,” con- 
tinues Mr. Taylor. “Life insurance 
historians record that they were fre- 
quent some fifty years ago when there 
were companies offering nothing ex- 
cept term insurance, and assessment 
insurance was popular. Then, the term 
insurance advocates agreed that the 
individual should invest his own re- 
serve and buy renewable term insur- 
ance. These views, however, were 
pretty well discredited as individuals 
grew old enough to know the effect 
of shortsightedness and as term com- 
panies ran into difficulties. 


Limited Scope 

“Term insurance is life insurance 
for a limited term, such as for one 
year, five years, ten years, or to some 
fixed age such as 65. Sometimes it is 
renewable at expiry at a higher rate, 
and sometimes it is convertible within 
a certain period to more permanent 
plans. It is and must remain at best, 
temporary protection, unless changed 
eventually to a permanent plan. While 
the cost appears low, it is not low 
cost insurance in the true sense. On 
the contrary, the policyholder general- 
ly gets less insurance value in term 
insurance, for each dollar of premium, 
than in the other plans. 

“Clearly, the man with a temporary 
need for insurance and to whom the 
cash outlay is important should buy 
term. Clear it is too that the man 
who is temporarily “down” financially 
and who can really look forward to 
increased earnings might well buy 
term with the idea of converting later. 
But most of us can afford, if we want 
to, a respectable insurance program 
on a level cost basis and the building 
of an insurance program on the term 
basis means simply that we are post- 
poning a large part of the cost and 
thereby endangering the whole. 

“But why should term insurance 
alone cost more than the ‘pure pro- 
tection’ part of the level premium 
plan? There are several reasons. One 
is that the mortality experience among 
term policyholders is considerably 
worse than among holders of other 
plans. Then, too, the expense in- 
volved is considerably higher propor- 
tionately than in other plans, even 
though the commissions are often 
lower. These are facts and not the- 
ories.” 
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Business Insurance 





Careful Preparation Goes 
Before Sales Success 


The difference between a mere sug- 
gestion and an idea backed with intel- 
ligent pressure in selling business in- 
surance was amplified at the recent 
Denver convention of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters by H. 
Kennedy Nickell, Chicago, of the Con- 
necticut General Life. 

“Soon after life insurance attracted 
me as a career,” said Mr. Nickell, “I 
read ‘that the close began with the 
approach.’ Well, I thought, if that 
wasn’t putting the cart before the 
horse, it certainly was hitching him 
up in the back seat, at least. But 
time mellows our thinking as it does 
good wine, so I’d like to go that 
author one better by saying that the 
tax and business approach begins 
weeks or even months before the un- 
derwriter meets the prospect. 


Make Ideas Live 


“You realize, of course, that we are 
selling the most intangible products in 
the world of business—that is, ideas, 
and favorable impressions of our- 
selves. Therefore, to make our idea 
tangible enough to have our prospect 
comprehend and desire it, we must 
create it so vividly within our own 
minds that it takes on the reality of a 
vital, living, almost concrete being. 

“This is not mere theory, for I can 
tell you of an actual case just closed— 
and here is an idea for you. One agent 
was lucky enough, through long 
friendship, even to go before a board 
of directors with a suggestion that 
they take out $50,000 of life insurance 
on the president of the corporation. 
The agent was asked ‘why’ and in a 
few words his reply was ‘that it was 
just a good idea for them to have it.’ 
A committee was appointed and the 
suggestion was duly turned down. 

“Another underwriter heard of it. 
He has probably read every word that 
Nathaniel Seefurth has published in 
the last six years. He did a little re- 
search, developed his idea for presen- 
tation, suggested a profit-sharing em- 
ployees’ trust with life insurance on 
the president’s life payable to the 
trust, with a stock retirement feature 
and a stock selling provision to em- 
ployees much like the Texas Pipe Line 
case. The second underwriter never 
met with the board of directors, but 


before he could get back the president 
had started the corporation lawyers 
drawing the trust indenture and he 
was ready to be examined for a quar- 
ter of a million dollars of life insur- 
ance. This is now placed and there 
are many more stockholders and key 
men in that corporation with an insur- 
able interest in that trust. The dif- 
ference between the rejected sugges- 
tion and the idea with pressure that 
clicked was the preparation before 
presenting the latter.” 


Medical 
Cooperation of Medical 


Examiners Stressed 


The difficulties of the average med- 
ical examiner of life insurance com- 
panies were aired at the recent West- 
ern Sales Conference of the Reliance 
Life, Pittsburgh, by I. Kenneth Gard- 
ner, associated medical director, who 
confessed that he knew how Daniel 
felt when he faced the lions, “for I 
believe that every agent feels deep 
down in his heart that the Medical 
Underwriting Department of any in- 
surance company is his chief stum- 
bling block to writing a large volume 
of business. 

“A great many agents,” continued 
Dr. Gardner, “feel that we of the 
Medical Department examine each 
case with the attitude of ‘where can I 
find a vulnerable spot in its armor.’ 
Nothing can be further from the truth. 
Remember that we are just as inter- 
ested in the growth of our company 
as you are; we realize that in order 
to grow we must yearly increase the 
volume of insurance in force. We are 
also interested in you both socially and 
economically and our attitude toward 
any insurance risk is how, if possible, 
can we make him our company’s as- 
sured. Our efforts in that direction 
are frequently misinterpreted by both 
our agents and our field forces.” 

Asking for tolerance and under- 
standing on the part of the field force, 
Dr. Gardner related several instances 
in which the Medical Department 
stretched a point in order to give the 
maximum assistance in straightening 
out cases of impairment. There is no 
hasty decision in rejecting a risk; 
rather is there a constant effort to 
understand the case compietely in or- 
der to make an honest decision. 


Underwriting 


All Facts Essential for 
Writing a Risk 

“When an insurance company has 
all the facts with regard to a case, it 
is in a far better position to properly 
underwrite the risk than if the in- 
formation is incomplete,” writes Al- 
fred J. Riley, underwriting executive, 
Mutual Benefit Life, in the Pelican. 

“Some agents are more successful 
than others, and it has been observed 
that as a rule they have trained 
themselves to get exact facts. Suc- 
cess in obtaining favorable action by 
the company is partly due to the fact 
that when a risk is presented for con- 
sideration, all facts are laid before the 
company including any unfavorable 
features as well as those which appear 
most favorable. 

“Some agents, on the other hand, do 
not present all the facts to the home 
office. This is not due to desire to 
withhold information. Sometimes an 
agent has so thoroughly satisfied him- 
self a case is good that he takes it for 
granted the home office will have the 
same viewpoint. 

“Action based on incomplete facts 
is embarrassing to say the least, but 
particularly is it so when sufficient 
new information is promptly forth- 
coming after declination to materially 
change the picture and justify favor- 
able action. 

“The weight given different finan- 
cial measures which enter into the 
underwriting picture varies according 
to the purpose of insurance, and con- 
sequently it is desirable that the com- 
pany be informed of the purpose of 
the insurance program so that the 
proper measuring factors may receive 
proper recognition. 

“It is obvious that when insurance 
is desired to provide cash for estate 
taxes, the capital estate and the prob- 
able taxes thereon should be the mea- 
sure of the amount of insurance. The 
earning power of the estate is also a 
factor in this type of situation. 

“When insurance is desired primar- 
ily as an offset to loss of potential 
earning power in the event of pre 
mature death, the future earning 
power of the individual is a more ap- 
propriate measure of the amount of 
insurance which can be justified than 
any measure based on capital worth 
or past earnings. Similarly, when in- 
surance is desired to offset loss at 
death of income from a life interest, 
such income adjusted by discount and 
mortality factors would seem to be an 
appropriate measure of the amount 
of insurance.” 
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IN HOME OFFICE 


COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


The Board of Tax Appeals in Washington has decided 
in favor of the General American Life of St. Louis, Mo., 
in a case involving an alleged $216,168 deficiency on in- 
come taxes for the years 1930, 1931 and 1932, which the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue has sought to assess against 
the Missouri State Life of St. Louis. The company had 
contended the bureau was wrong in regarding it as the 
transferee of the Missouri State Life, since a court had 
found that company insolvent on August 28, 1933, 
and found that Superintendent of Insurance R. Emmet 
O’Malley sold the assets of the Missouri State Life to the 
General American Life for a good consideration. 

Merger of the Guaranty Life of Davenport, Iowa, with 
the Occidental Life of Los Angeles, whereby the western 
company reinsures the business and assumes the liabilities 
of the Iowa company, has been approved by the Iowa in- 
surance commissioner. 

Representatives of the Provident Life & Accident of 
Chattanooga, Tenn., at the opening banquet of the golden 
jubilee convention recently, heard R. J. Maclellan, presi- 
dent, review the growth of the company and other speak- 
ers pay tribute to the accomplishments of the company. 

The 1937 Regional Meetings of the William Montgomery 
Quality Club of the Acacia Mutual Life of Washington, 
D. C., were held recently at Sea Island, Georgia; French 
Lick, Indiana; and Coronado Beach, Calif. Each meeting 
was opened by William Montgomery, president of the com- 
pany. 

The Lincoln National Life of Fort Wayne, Ind., has just 
announced the company’s 1938 convention sites and dates. 
Convention club members from the western states will 
convene at the Hotel Del Coronado in southern California 
June 22, 23 and 24, and the eastern conventioneers will 
meet at the Grand Hotel on Mackinac Island in Michigan, 
July 13, 14 and 15. 

With fifty employees of the Pyramid Life of Little Rock, 
Ark., as members, the Pyramid Club has been formed at 
the same city for educational and recreational purposes. 
Greeley Watson was named president, Mrs. Kyle Fitgerald 
vice-president and Miss Katherine Cook secretary-trea- 
surer. 

The 2600 winners of a four-day and three-night cruise 
provided by the Great Lakes District of the Metropolitan 
Life of New York in an annual salesmen’s contest, have 
now returned to their work in the district’s four states. 

The Monarch Life of Springfield, Mass., closed a three- 
day national sales convention on September 1, and has 
been holding a series of three regional training meetings 
during the remained of the month. The national meeting, 
for approximately fifty of the company’s top producers 
qualified, was held in Detroit. 

Effective September 17, the Federal Life of Chicago 
withdrew from Minnesota. The action followed a dis- 
agreement with the state insurance department over the 
renewal of non-cancellable disability policies. 

George Watts Hill, president of the Home Security Life 
of Durham, N. C., has been elected to the policyholders’ 
examining committee of the Northwestern Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 
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Continued cooperation with the agency field forces was 
pledged by President H. A. Behrens of the Continental As- 
surance Co. in a recent talk before the annual convention 
of the company’s “2-2-0” club. 

The 1938 regional convention of the Aetna Life of Hart- 
ford will be held in the Hotel Frontenac in Quebec City. 

Elaborate intro-agency contests using football as the 
theme will be staged in October, Dern Month, by all gen- 
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LL my life I have fought an up-hill and ever 
losing battle against a native and inborn 
naiveté. Even before I knew what the word meant, 
I wanted to be a cynic, but it was no sale. I was 
the oldest youngster in Ellijay to hang onto the 
last frayed shreds of the Santa Claus illusions and 
later in life I was invariably the last to admit that 
the fight was in the bag or that America’s current 
darling of the silver screen was all of thirty-four 
years of age. Even during the war I plagued my 
post commander for a transfer from a comfortable 
and pleasant berth in good old Fort Wayne, Mich., 
into replacement infantry—and was sincerely grate- 
ful when he granted the favor. Incidentally, that 
place is in Michigan as well as Indiana, as some then 
transportation man in the War Department will 
doubtless remember. He caused four or five hundred 
recruits destined for training in the Detroit military 
post to be cast adrift in the Lincoln National Lifé’s 
home office city and great was the resulting con- 
fusion. During that period I was associated with 
regular army men, many of whom looked upon life 
with another-day-another-dollar sort of philosophy 
and one in particular who nearly but not quite in- 
stilled the spirit of pure cynicism in me. We were 
in the quartermaster corps and he elected to pass up 
a commission in the line for a job of similar rank 
in Washington. “Second Lieutenants of Infantry,” 
he was wont to remind me, “are expendable.” 


* tal Saal 


VEN so, and granting that sometimes when I 
would be hurrying to my comfortable quarters 
through below-zero weather, I might ask myself 
what did France have that Detroit couldn’t better, 
I persisted in my rendezvous with glory and leather 
leggings. When it came to pitting my veneer of 
sophistication against the stirring strains of “Over 
There” it was simply no contest. Nevertheless, I 
made some progress during the latter part of the 
hostilities and got so I could become a little ill when 
confronted with too obviously phoney patriotism and 
mildly annoyed with the military men who waited 
for the fourth draft and then cried into their Coca- 
Cola because they were denied the opportunity of 
making the Supreme Sacrifice. Finally, shortly after 
the war was over and the troops largely demobilized, 
I felt that I had definitely arrived. I fancied that 
I could look both ways and view the matters of 
wars and humanity with a certain detachment and 
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eral agents of the Lincoln National Life of Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 

The Midwest Life Insurance Co. of Nebraska produced 
more business in the first eight months of this year than 
in the entire year 1936. 

The Pyramid Life will occupy new quarters in the 
Southern Building in Little Rock, Ark., which it recently 
purchased, about October 15. 
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By Frank Ellington 

















answer most observations on each with just the right 
inflection on “So what?” Two things helped me over 
the top, I think. First was that doctor I visited 
after I had been discharged. My civilian suit was 
being pressed and I wore the familiar uniform of 
the period but with a red discharge stripe on the 
sleeve. I asked how much for his professional ser- 
vices and he said that it was his custom to treat the 
boys in uniform free of charge, but seeing as how I 
was now back in civilian life it would be three dol- 
lars. I had expected to pay him, of course, but I 
never quite got over that particular bit of business. 
The other item concerned the domestic service vet- 
erans who soldiered from ninety days to six months 
in our various cantonments and permanent army 
barracks, eating up the sugar and choice cuts of the 
meat that the Food Administration persuaded the 
homefolks to forego, and then came swaggering out 
as cynics what really were cynics. I became cynical 
about such cynicism and especially so a few years 
later when they commenced to parrot the newspaper 
editorials and say “Once was enough; they’ll never 
get me into that again.” For twenty years I have 
known the answer to that one. They won’t have to, 
Buddy. They will take your kids. 


* * 7 


HE American Legion in annual convention as- 

sembled, or rather, in annual convention dis- 
missed, this week in New York brought on these 
rambling observations. The papers have been full 
of the damndest conglomeration of paradoxical edi- 
torial opinion possible to imagine, glorifying the late 
war in one sentence and screaming militantly for 
world peace in the next. The Legion itself gives lip 
service to the cause of eternal human brotherhood 
in Madison Square Garden while the Forty and 
Eight opens up with heavy artillery and hand gren- 
ades on the Eastern, or Times Square Front. In my 
opinion there will be wars as long as a nation own- 
ing five battleships is willing to acquiesce when one 
with seven battleships says: “Here we have a dol- 
lar; I’ll take seventy-five cents and you take a quar- 
ter.” As long as the little guy holds out for a better 
break, and as long as millions of excitable citizenry 
are anxious to stand in line for eighteen hours to 
watch hundreds of thousands of war vets parade, 
there will remain that spark that ignites gun- 
powder. 
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AND THE FIELD 


AGENCY NEWS 


Theodore M. Riehle, head of the Riehle Agency of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of New York, recently 
celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of his signing of 
an agency contract with the company through his father, 
the late John M. Riehle, on September 11, 1912. 

Over 100 agents of the Joseph D. Bookstaver Agency of 
the Travelers met recently at the Hotel Edison in New 
York and heard Manager Elias Klein outline plans for a 
year-end production campaign. Last year the new busi- 
ness for October, November and December showed an in- 
crease of 50 per cent over the same period in the previous 
year. The program this year includes one devised by the 
home office, which will be reinforced with a testimonial in 
honor of Irving A. Bush, secretary-treasurer of the agency, 
on the occasion of his twenty-fifth year with the agency. 

Three field men of the Lincoln National Life of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., complete twenty-five years with the company 
this month; they are: S. A. Bardwell, general agent in 
Cleveiand; G. J. Gilbert, district agent in Santa Ana, 
Calif., and Roy Oberlin, district agent in Butler, Ind. 

W. G. Harris of Dallas, who has been general agent of 
the Aetna Life of Hartford for thirty-five years, has been 
admitted to partnership with J. L. LaPrelle, who has been 
associated with him for twelve years as assistant general 
agent and the newly created firm will be known as W. G. 
Harris & Co., general agents. 

The appointment of Jack Warshauer as manager of its 
agency in Brooklyn is announced by the Guardian Life of 
America, New York, effective September 1. Simultaneous 
with this appointment are those of Leon Alexander as 
associate manager and S. F. Green as assistant manager. 

Lewis J. Gordon, after 36 years’ service with A. H. 
Curtis & Co., general agents of the New England Mutual 
Life of Boston, has resigned as of September 30, 1937. 

B. W. Brant, general agent of the Bankers Life of Ne- 
braska at Joplin, Mo., has been promoted to general agent 
in charge of the Kansas City office of the company. Roy 
Q. Smith has been appointed general agent of the com- 
pany at Fort Scott, Kans. 

Frank Carlucci has been appointed general agent of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life at Toledo, succeeding Milton Sher- 
man, who has been transferred to Buffalo, where he will 
organize a new agency for the company. Mr. Carlucci 
was formerly supervisor at Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Hanson & Hanson of North Bergen, N. J., who have 
been in the general insurance business for a score of years, 
have added a life insurance department to their agency. 
Frederick E. Hanson has been appointed manager of that 
department. They represent the Lincoln National Life In- 
surance Co. 

Harlow E. Willis has been advanced to the post of spe- 
cial agent for the Connecticut Mutual Life at Lansing, 
Mich., succeeding R. Howard Mate who has been given 
the Flint general agency for the company after three 
years’ successful activity in Lansing. 

Paul Schlichtemeier, general agent of the Security 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. of Nebraska at Scottsbluff, 
Neb., won the presidency of the company’s $150,000 club, 
although he has been a personal producer for the company 
for only eight months. 
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AGENCY NEWS—Cont. 


Clyde L. Baer, of the Alexander F. Gillis agency of the 
Provident Mutual Life at Newark, is the leading producer 
among all the agents of the company and as such will be- 
come president of the Leader’s Club, which will hold its 
convention at New Orleans in February. 

James E. O’Neill, formerly vice-president of the George 
Washington Life of Charleston, W. Va., has become asso- 
ciated with the Joseph D. Bookstaver Agency of the 
Travelers of Hartford in New York City as agency con- 
sultant. 

The State Mutual Life of Worcester, Mass., has an- 
nounced the appointment, effective September 21, of Wal- 
ter S. Hayes, supervisor in its Columbus office, as general 
agent in Davenport. The Davenport agency services east- 
ern Iowa and western Illinois. 

William L. Morrow of San Antonio, Tex., recently with 
the State Mutual Life, has been appointed agency man- 
ager for the Life Insurance Co. of Virginia at its San 
Antonio office. 


Richard E. Petersberger has been named general agent 
for the Continental Assurance Co. of Chicago in Daven- 
port, Iowa. 


DIVIDENDS 


The board of directors of the Sun Life of Canada has 
declared a quarterly dividend of $3.75 per share, payable 
October 1 to stockholders of record September 15. 

Directors of the Life Insurance Co. of Virginia have 
declared a dividend of 75 cents a share, payable October 1. 

. 7 . 


GROUP INSURANCE 


The Inland Steel Co. has announced that group insur- 
ance in effect on its 17,544 employees August 31 amounted 
to $44,759,000, an average of $1,900 per worker. A total 
of 400 claims, aggregating $534,575, an average of $1,336 
each, has been paid since the group insurance program 
was instituted in 1930. 








Tenth Anniversary 
October 1937 


possible. 


Home Office 











HE record of our first ten years of service is rec- 
ognized as one of noteworthy achievement. 
Upon this anniversary occasion, we extend our 
greetings to our associates in the life insurance 
fraternity and our thanks for their cooperation— 
to the steadily increasing number of Bankers dental Life “Pulse” appears in a 
National policyowners, our appreciation of their 
confidence which has helped make this growth 


BANKERS NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Montclair, N. J. 


Interviews Warrant 
More Interviews 


Agents of The Franklin Life Insur- 
ance Company, Springfield, Ill., were 
asked to get at least 18 interviews a 
week from June 14 to Aug. 21; an 
interview being defined as a full pres- 
entation of a policy plan to a genuine 
prospect in which at least one definite 
attempt is made to close the sale. 

Prizes were offered for 18 inter- 
views in each of any 7 of the 10 weeks 
of the period; for business written on 
14 or more lives during the 10 weeks 
and paid for by September 19; for 
the largest volume of such business; 
and for the largest number of lives 
insured. 

Summing up the results of the cam- 
paign, Rollin Young, agency vice- 
president, perceived a definitely in- 
creasing interest in interviews on the 
part of agents, indicated by an excep- 
tional amount of agency correspon- 
dence relative to the campaign. Paid 
new business for the first 8 months 
showed an increase of 11.2 per cent 
over the same period of last year, with 
production sustained through June, 
July, and August. 


*“*Format-tire”’ 


Three agency publications recently 
have changed their dress. The Occi- 


slicker and larger volume; Harry 
Richardson, Mutual Benefit Life edi- 
tor, with the assistance of well-known 
artists and typographical experts, has 
revamped the “Pelican” along mod- 
ern and scientific lines, and Bob Wood, 
Reliance Life editor of the erstwhile 
monthly “Bulletin” now goes to press 
each Wednesday with a five-column 
newspaper style edition of agency 
news and sales aids. 
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COMPANY CHANGES 


Norman Fidler, who for the past five years has been 
assistant district manager for the Metropolitan Life at 
High Point, N. C., has been transferred to the Greensboro 
office in the same capacity. S. B. Clapp, who has been as- 
sociated with the Greensboro office, succeeds Mr. Fidler at 
High Point. 

Joseph P. Lorentzen, who has been assistant counsel and 
associate counsel during the eleven years he has been with 
the Bankers’ Life of Des Moines, has been named general 
counsel of the company to succeed the late R. B. Alberson. 

The Occidental Life of Los Angeles has announced the 
appointment of Gene Waddle as state manager of the com- 
pany’s offices in Oregon. He has been acting manager 
since March and previously was one of the company’s lead- 
ing producers. 

Warren G. Proctor has been appointed assistant director 
of agencies of the Republic National Life of Dallas, Tex. 
Mr. Proctor has been associated with the management of 
the Republic National Life for ten years. 

Joseph O. Sain of Houston, Tex., has been appointed 
supervisor of agencies for the Western division of the 
American National of Galveston. He will travel the entire 
western half of the United States. 

T. M. Edwards, for many years in agency development 
work for the old Southern Union Life of Fort Worth, Tex., 
and for the past year agency director for the Guaranty 
Reserve Mutual Life of Dallas, has been appointed San 
Antonio branch manager for the Texas Prudential Life. 

Morris W. Wilson, president and managing director of 
the Royal Bank of Canada, has been elected a director of 
the Sun Life of Canada. 

J. H. Essler, formerly with the Provident Mutual Life in 
St. Paul, has been appointed district manager of the Reli- 
ance Life in that city. 


DEATHS 

Roger Sherman Vail, 53, senior partner in the firm of 
H. S. Vail & Sons, life insurance actuaries of Chicago, III. 

Henry Burney Howry, 64, Louisville, Ky., forty years 
an auditor for the Metropolitan Life of New York. 

Alexander C. Bierdman, 60, assistant manager of the 
local general agency office of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society in Chicago, III. 

Frank Kelley, 57, Sioux City, S. D., state agent for the 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


JUDICIAL 


The State Supreme Court at Olympia, Wash., ruled re- 
cently that proceeds of insurance taken out by a corpora- 
tion on the life of an officer cannot be subjected to the 
state inheritance tax. This ruling was in connection with 
the estate of William McGrath. 

A petition asking that a receiver be appointed for the 
Royal Highlanders Mutual Life of Lincoln, Neb., and for a 
personal judgment against W. E. Sharp, L. E. Smith, C. A. 
Smith, Fred H. Hankke and L. J. Siekmann, members of 
the executive committee, covering losses alleged to have 
been sustained by improper handling of funds, has been 
filed in the District Court in Lincoln by Howard E. Brown, 
a policyholder. 

The Federal Court, sitting at Steubenville, Ohio, held 
that a “paying passenger” on an airplane is not “par- 
ticipating in aviation,” and gave Mrs. Stanley Bayers- 
dorfer a judgment against an insurance company for 
$5,000 damages for the death of her husband, who was 
killed in an airplane accident. 


ALONG CITY STREETS 


By DAVID PORTER 


HE “invasion” of New York last week by the Amer- 
| fad Legion produced a number of interesting re- 
sults. Reams of newspaper copy detailed the amusing 
antics of the veterans, the tremendous turnout on Fifth 
Avenue of both marchers and spectators, the bewil- 
derment etched on the faces of New Yorkers who had 
never before seen anything like it, plus scores of other 
events and high-lights that made the four-day occupa- 
tion a super-spectacle. But there was one angle that 
probably no New Yorker missed, whether or not he 
was conscious of it. And that was that he is a pro- 
vincial creature, either by nature or by circumstance. 


OR the common reaction to the veterans’ parade in the aver- 

age New Yorker was one of confusion. As the thousands of 
Legionnaires from every state in the Union, and from France, 
Italy and other far-flung spots, passed by in ceaseless ebb and 
flow, some of the hard-boiled self-complacency fell from the 
native observer. Here was a stunning proof of the immensity 
of the country's resources in man-power, from the corn fields of 
lowa, the prairie lands of Kansas and the Dakotas, the mines of 
Pennsylvania and Colorado, the cattle lands of Texas and Arizona 
—and as each contingent swung up the Avenue your average 
New Yorker had a kaleidoscopic view of terrific distances and 
tremendous natural and human resources, with the breath-taking 
realization of how large the country really is and how small is his 
own native hearth, a narrow strip of island with a few miles of 
adjacent territory. The native New Yorker doesn't often breathe 
this robust atmosphere. He is too much concerned with the 
limited sphere immediately about him and misses, tragically 
enough, much of the strength and beauty of the country as a 
whole. A hard-shelled creature, your average New Yorker, but 
quite a yokel beneath the shell. 


T wouldn’t be too much of a strain to transfer the 

analogy to the defeated life insurance agent. Satis- 
fied to grope about in the land-fog of a meagre in- 
come and never emerging into the rarified atmosphere 
of large-scale production, he shares the same stigma 
of provincialism, though in a different sense. He 
doesn’t grasp the grandeur of the picture before him; 
all he gets is a limited perspective, and he is quite 
satisfied tc work out his destiny within that narrow 
scope. He grubs along within a few well-chosen ruts 
and a narrow circle of friends and acquaintances. Cold 
canvass is generally too much bother, bearing little 
fruit, and the idea of breaking new ground is repugnant 
to him. So he drifts along as complacently as his 
ambition will allow, and far-reaching territories which 
are his for the striving never tremble beneath his 
searching feet. He depends almost completely upon 
new prospects who might be run to cover for him by 
personal friends or relatives and when he eventually 
lands a client he feels that his work is finished, with 
no necessity of cultivating him further. The ideal 
of an insurance counselor never occurs to him, and 
if it did it wouldn’t make sense, anyway. Like the 
bewildered New Yorker who teetered on tiptoes to scan 
the broad sweep of the nation’s veterans as they 
marched past, the too-casual insurance agent needs the 
inspiration that is born from the travail of a great 
moment, from the awakening of the realization that 
just beyond his own door are new fields to cultivate 
and new worlds to conquer. 
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STATE DEPARTMENTS 


Arthur J. Rouillard of Claremont has been appointed 
insurance commissioner of New Hampshire to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of John E. Sullivan. Mr. 
Rouillard is treasurer of the insurance firm of Barnes & 
Rouillard, Inc. 

Insurance Commissioner Samuel L. Carpenter, Jr., of 
California, recently asked for proposals for the rehabilita- 
tion of the Great Republic Life Insurance Co. Proposals 
must be accompanied by a certified check for $25,000 and 
will be opened November 1. All obligations and liabilities 
on all present policies of the company must be assumed 
and protected in full without reservations of any nature by 
the purchaser. 

A ruling has been handed down by the New Jersey 
Board of Tax Appeals that “Federal and state taxes should 
be considered liabilities and thus be deducted from the 
value of personalty” in the cases of the Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance Co. and the Prudential Insurance Co. 


Upholding John H. Leenhouts, assessor of incomes, the 
Wisconsin State Board of Tax Review has held incomes 
from trust funds made up of death benefit payments on 
life insurance policies are subject to state income tax 
levies, in two cases appealed to the board. 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Seven Chicago life insurance agents received their cer- 
tified life underwriter certificates at the meeting of the 
Chicago Association of Life Underwriters. Presentation 
was also made at the meeting of the trophy offered by the 
National Association of Life Underwriters for the Chicago 
association’s work in boosting its membership from 1070 
to 1260. 

Ned C. Litwack, leading producer in New Jersey for John 
Hancock Mutual Life, addressed members of the Scranton 
Life Underwriters’ Association at a recent meeting. 


(Continued on page 29) 








G. S. Nollen to Address 
Bureau Annual Meeting 


Gerard S. Nollen, president of the 
Bankers Life Company, will be the 
closing speaker at the annual meet- 
ing of the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau and the Association 
of Life Agency Officers to be held 
Oct. 26-28 at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. His appearance on 
the program carries out a tradition 
of having these meetings brought to 
a close by an address of a president 
of one of the member companies. 

The chairmen of the meeting for 


each of the three days of the session 
have also been announced. On the 
opening day the presiding officer will 
be Joseph C. Behan, vice-president of 
the Massachusetts Mutual, who is 
chairman of the executive committee 
of the Association of Life Agency 
Officers. Grant L. Hill, director of 
agencies of the Northwestern Mutual 
and chairman of the Research Bureau 
executive committee, will preside on 
the second day, while the chairman 
for the closing day will be O. J. 
Arnold, president of the Northwest- 
ern National and chairman of the 
bureau board of directors. 


Equitable of Iowa 


Recording the largest August paid 
total since 1929, the Equitable Life 
Insurance Company of Iowa in August 
increased its series of successive gain 
months to seven. The total volume 
paid for in August, including annui- 
ties, was $5,775,519, representing an 
increase over the same month in 1936 
of $1,222,412 or 26.8 per cent. Asa 
result, the Equitable of Iowa’s gain 
for the year to date totals $3,382,117, 
or 8.9 per cent. The volume of new 
life insurance paid for in August was 
20.2 per cent greater than in 1936. 
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TREAMS flow gently and com- 
fortably on — symbols of calm 


lives when their leisure should 


come— 


Serene, free: this can be the 


future of those who plan it so. 


GIRARD LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


Opposite Independence Hall 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


(Continued from page 28) 


The Life Underwriters Association of the City of New 
York has announced that the estimate of total sales of life 
insurance in New York City for August, 1937, is $43,- 
889,000 as compared with $47,321,000 in August, 1936. 

Fall activities of the Fort Wayne (Ind.) Association of 
Life Underwriters opened with a luncheon recently at 
which Phillip Hobbs, Chicago, agency manager for the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, was the principal 
speaker. The annual sales congress of the association 
will be held on November 16. 

Total ordinary writings in Chicago during August 
amounted to $31,008,000, it has been announced by Joy M. 
Luidens, secretary of the Chicago Association of Life Un- 
derwriters. 

L. E. Throgmorton, general agent for the Aetna Life at 
Shreveport, La., and president of the Louisiana Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association, was the guest speaker at a recent 
meeting of the Mississippi Life Underwriters’ Association 
in Jackson. 

The San Antonio (Tex.) Life Underwriters Association 
had as its guest speaker September 13 A. C. Bayless of 
Houston, general agent for the Southland Life of Dallas, 
who spoke on “Making Contacts and Building Prestige.” 

The first luncheon meeting of the Life Underwriters 
Association of Northern New Jersey will be held in the 
Newark Athletic Club on October 11, when a series of 
talks on “Business Life Insurance” will start. 

The New York Chapter of Chartered Life Underwriters 
has announced the schedule of lectures in a special review 
course which will be given at New York University in 
preparation for Parts I, II, III, IV and V of the C. L. U. 
examinations. 

Organization of the Life Insurance General Agents’ & 
Managers’ Association of Northern New Jersey was com- 
pleted at a luncheon meeting on September 21. Officers 
were elected as follows: President, C. L. Gooding; vice- 
president, Ernest C. Hoy, and secretary-treasurer, Frank 
M. Minninger. 

G. F. McKenna, northern California manager of the Con- 
tinental Assurance Co., was recently elected president of 
the San Francisco chapter of the Chartered Life Under- 
writers, with V. T. Motschenbacher, Sun Life, vice-presi- 
dent; A. F. White, secretary, and Leonard M. White, trea- 
surer, 

Hedley V. Jackson, assistant Texas State manager of 
the Northwestern National Life at Houston, has been 
elected president of the Houston Chapter of Chartered 
Life Underwriters. Clarence Darling, Connecticut Mutual, 
was elected vice-president and Roy Cox, Provident Life 
& Accident, was named secretary and treasurer. 

The Wausau (Wis.) Association of Life Underwriters 
started its career recently by installing Robert Helling as 
president; N. P. Beck, vice-president; V. H. Breitenbach, 
secretary-treasurer; George R. Bennett, national commit- 
teeman, and W. Del Curtis, L. J. Corbelle and C. C. Tucker, 
directors. 

The September meeting of the Little Rock Life Under- 
writers Association was devoted to a review of the annual 
convention of the National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers. Those appearing on the program were: L. G. Moses, 
Equitable Life of New York; Joe T. Thompson, Mutual 
Life of New York, and Foster A. Vineyard, Aetna Life, 
president of the association. 

J. H. Castle Graham, publicity executive of the London 
Life, London, Ont., has been elected president of the Life 
Insurance Advertisers’ Association of Canada. 


| 





THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


N THE eve of the annual meeting of the American 

Life Convention—Big Shot organization of western 
company life executives (with a generous sprinkling of 
Easterners throw in for good measure)—comes hearten- 
ing news from along investment row. All the wiseacres 
concerned with what makes securities go up, and then 
down, and then up again, with a ball-on-a-waterspout 
dance, are pointing out that there is high expectation 
(and even some possibility) of a gentle revival in best- 
grade bond issues in the fairly near future. Recent stock 
market performance to the contrary notwithstanding, it 
seems that safe money is beginning to find a true level 
and that there is perhaps a good chance that new pre- 
ferred capital flotations may be in the offing. 


OT only those directly connected with life insurance 
N company portfolio management are keeping eyes on 
the investment situation:—the general executives, and 
even the agency heads, are scanning that horizon. These 
all need a little cheering on the investment side. How- 
ever, dark as the picture seemed not so many months ago, 
there is a pinpoint of light now discernible. First, there 
has been the fact that safe and sound equities have shown 
a price stability which not even their well-wishers ex- 
pected during the past seven weeks. Next, there are 
tentative moves in the direction of appreciable purchases 
of fine bonds. (It will be recalled that prior to May, 
when the latest increases in reserve requirements were 
made in the money mart, buying of the very best bonds 
had almost ceased to be active.) With something like a 
half-year suspension in the issue of new corporate bonds 
which could meet the highest demands of safe and stable 
investment, it is now probable that new issues of the 
desired type will make an appearance before December. 


EVEN such an investment duffer as I, have observed 
y that the “Powers that Be” are starting to “lay off” 
investment banking and are turning their wrath more 
against the trading elements of the situation. Not long 
ago the Securities & Exchange Commission was talking 
great words, and harrowing, about the wide “spread” be- 
tween underwriting and issuance in the handling of even 
good investment securities. Woe unto those who made 
profit from that “spread”! Then somebody must have 
whispered that that “spread” covered the banker’s profit, 
the heavy expense involved and last, but not least, the 
periods of famine when the bankers took it on the chin. 
The heat was turned off the lads who believed in invest- 
ment moneys for stable and sound issues, and was, at the 
same time, turned a bit in the direction of the traders in 
“quickie” stocks and their methods of trading. 


LL this (and don’t discount the vast reserves of idle 

cash that gathers a pressure head which must influ- 
ence the market) should make the American Life Conven- 
tion men with portfolio leanings feel more hopeful. 
Naturally, life insurance companies can use only the best 
and most stable long-term issues in any real bulk. Equally 
naturally, the appearance of new issues of the right kind 
is hailed with delight by them. Personally, I'll be sur- 
prised if they do not have a bit of “hailing with delight” 
to do before November closes. After all, lots of folks are 
investment prophets or “hopers”:—why not I? 
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Agency Section Meeting 


Has Nautical Flavor 

There is a salty tang of the sea in 
the subjects selected for the annual 
meeting of the Agency Section of the 
American Life Convention to be held 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, the afterroon of Oct. 13 during 
the four-day thirty-second annual 
meeting of the convention proper. The 
complete program for the section was 
announced by Col. C. B. Robbins, man- 
ager and general counsel of the con- 
vention. 

Eldon B. Stevenson, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent of the National Life & Accident 
of Nashville, Tenn., will preside as 
chairman, and H. W. Manning, assis- 
tant general manager of the Great- 
West Life of Winnipeg, Man., the 
secretary, will assist him. The session 
is scheduled to open at 2 p. m., when 
Chairman Stevenson will “shoot the 
sun” and take his bearings, outlining 
significant points in the agency prob- 
lems of the day. 

Richard Boissard, vice-president of 
the National Guardian Life of Madi- 
son, Wis., then will speak on the sub- 
ject, “Mapping Your Course.” J. M. 
Waddell, agency manager of the Pilot 
Life of Greensboro, N. C., will follow 
with a talk on the topic, “Following 
the Compass.” Two addresses on 
“Reading the Log” will be given by 
A. J. McAndless, executive vice-presi- 
dent, and C. F. Cross, second vice- 
president, of the Lincoln National Life 
of Fort Wayne, Ind. 

D. Gordon Hunter, vice-president 
and agency manager of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life of Hartford, Conn., will 
close the speaking part of the pro- 
gram with “A View from the Bridge.” 
There will follow the business session 
and election of officers. 

T. A. Phillips, president of the con- 
vention and of the Minnesota Mutual 
Life, St. Paul, Minn., and Harry R. 
Wilson, vice-president of the Ameri- 
can United Life of Indianapolis, were 
in Chicago conferring with Colonel 
Robbins over final program details. 
The executive committee, it was de- 
cided, will meet Monday, the opening 
day of the convention meeting. The 
executive session of the membership 
will start at 7.30 p. m., Wednesday. 
Business includes reading of memo- 
rial resolutions, reports of committees 
and election of officers. Changes will 
be made in the executive committee. 
Four members’ terms expire, those of 
Mr. Wilson, Herbert K. Lindsley, pres- 
ident of the Farmers & Bankers Life, 
Wichita, Kan.; W. T. Grant, president 
of the Business Men’s Assurance, 
Kansas City, Mo., and C. A. Craig, 
chairman of the board of the National 
Life & Accident. However, it is prob- 
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able that Messrs. Grant and Craig wil! 
be re-elected and that Mr. Wilson also 
will continue. T. A. Phillips, the re- 
tiring president, by custom will go 
on the committee. Julian Price, presi- 
dent of the Jefferson Standard Life, 
Greensboro, N. C., and Gerard S. Nol- 
len, president of the Bankers Life 
of Des Moines, Iowa, are holdover 
members. 

This year, as a result of general 
railroad fare reduction, the various 
railway passenger associations de- 
cided not to grant the usual special 
rail rate to the A.L.C. meeting. Per- 
sons contemplating attending the ses- 
sions, Colonel Robbins advises, should 
consult local ticket agents for infor- 
mation as to the most advantageous 
transportation arrangements. 





Bankers Life Counsel 


The Bankers Life Company has 
named Joseph P. Lorentzen as general 
counsel. Mr. Lorentzen succeeds the 
late R. B. Alberson, vice-president and 
general counsel. During his service in 
the legal department of the Bankers 
Life Company since 1926 Mr. Lorent- 
zen has held successively the positions 
of attorney, assistant counsel, and 
associate counsel. 

A native of Michigan, Mr. Lorent 
zen received his college training in 
Highland Park College and Drake 
University Law School, both in Des 
Moines. Eleven years ago he joined 
the Bankers Life legal staff, where he 
has since made rapid progress in that 
department. 
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Northwestern National Life Insurance Company 
0. J. ARNOLD, President 


STRONG 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


LIBERAL 


N©NL is a 52-year-old institution, soundly managed, with an unusual record of 
stability and steady growth. 


This illustration and caption are taken from the opening advertisement in NwNL's new series of 
advertisements in its national advertising program. A copy of this picture, in full size, will be sent 
gladly upon request. 
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POTENT APPROACH 


Originated by Fidelity thirty-five years ago, “In- 
come for Life” to the insured is still one of the 
most potent approaches known for the sale of life 
insurance. 


When coupled with the direct mail lead service, 
which in twenty-two years has been directly re- 
sponsible for the writing of more than a quarter 
of a billion of insurance, Fidelity’s “Income for 
Life” plan has nnusual effectiveness. 


Disability income benefits of $10.00 per thou- 
sand may be added to this contract and Survivor- 
ship and Continuous Instalment riders are also 
available. 


so DELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT. President 























Juvenile Policies 


XTENDING State Life Service to 
children, ages one day to nine 
years, State Life Juvenile policies | 
are offered in three forms...Twenty | 
Payment Life offers protection atlow | 

rate... Twenty Year Endowment pro- 
vides savings -with- protection... 
Endowment at Age 18 assures edu- | 
' cational funds...“Applicant Insur- | 
ance” on life of parent provides for 
completion of plan in event of death 
or total and permanent disability of 
| adult applicant...State Life 
| “Juveniles” also open the way to 
serve other needs. 
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STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis 
INDIANA 
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The Home Life Insurance Company 


of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for 
life insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Indus- 
trial and Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. 





A policy for every Purse and Purpose 





Basil S. Walsh Bernard L. Connor John J. Gallagher 
PRESIDENT SECRETARY TREASURER 


Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


HAT puzzlement expressed on various sides and men- 

tioned in this column a fortnight ago in relation to 
the stock market recessions still persists—as do the 
recessions themselves. The composite security average 
quoted below, at 109.54, reached the lowest point since 
November, 1935. Among the more plausible explana- 
tions are: That this decline in security market levels 
is simply a natural reaction from the long upward 
trend; that reports of unseasonable business curtail- 
ment have helped to turn the market downward, and 
that, with trading on most days so small in volume and 
the market thus so “thin,” any uneasiness would have 
a disturbing effect out of proportion to its real impor- 
tance. Available reports on industrial activity indicate, 
however, that in most lines current levels are little, if 
at all, below what might be expected at this time of 
year. Retail trade is improving somewhat, especially in 
the Far East. The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
has estimated that farm income in August was $131,- 
000,000, or 20 per cent higher this year than last. That 
should have had some effect—and probably did—on the 
business done by life insurance agents in rural districts. 


- * * 


{FE insurance companies are putting more and more 

of their assets into government bonds; an increas- 
ingly large proportion of the public debt is held by life 
insurance companies. These two sides of the same 
shield are brought out by Howard W. Calkins in an 
article in the financial section of last Sunday’s New 
York Times, stating that life companies’ holdings of 
government obligations now total about $5,300,000,000, 
an increase of $1,400,000,000 since January, 1936, and 
of $4,000,000,000 since June, 1932. That same total of 
over five billion is about 25 per cent of the life compa- 
nies’ admitted assets, totaling $21,120,000,000 on July 
31, 1937, whereas in June, 1932, the holdings of gov- 
ernment securities amounted to $1,313,000,000, or only 
about 8 per cent of the total $16,474,000,000. 


* ” ” 
OMPOSITE average security prices in the weeks 
ended September 18 and 25, 1937, according to the 
New York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York 
Stock Exchange as follows: 


Sept. 18 Sept. 25 
Monday Saturday Monday Saturday 
70 industrials ....148.00 148.02 146.93 143.27 
OO DOM oo. o i nev 32.25 33.04 32.99 30.85 
106 BtOGNE io... 113.28 113.538 112.75 109.54 
30 bonds ..... .. 95.65 95.81 95.62 94.53 
* * * 


TEEL ingot production in the United States last 

week declined from 80 to 76 per cent of capacity, 
The Iron Age estimates, foretelling a further drop in 
output “unless business improves more rapidly than it 
has in the past two or three weeks.” 


* * + 


TILL declining, cotton futures last week reached the 
lowest point since May, 1933, with all deliveries 
below 8% cents. In grains, corn drew the most atten- 
tion on the Chicago Board of Trade, where the suspi- 
cion of a corner on September corn led the Board’s 
directors to freeze that contract’s price at $1.10%, which 
represents a gain of 5% cents for the week; other corn 
futures advanced 2% to 2% cents. Wheat prices rose 
1 to 23% cents, and oats and rye also advanced. 
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Life Insurance Year Book 


For 1936 Now Available 


The 1937 Life Insurance Year Book, 
published by The Spectator and now 
ready for distribution, reveals that in 
1936, 315 legal reserve life insurance 
companies received $3,683,487,169 in 
premiums and had a total income of 
$5,180,225,071. These companies paid 
to policyholders or their beneficiaries 
in the form of death claims, endow- 
ments, annuities, dividends and sur- 
rendered values $2,429,223,949, which 
is a decrease of $92,526,648 as com- 
pared with the figure attained in 1935. 

Total disbursements reached the 
sum of $3,518,026,585, resulting in a 
saving for the future protection of 
policyholders of $1,662,198,486. 

A feature of the Life Insurance 
Year Book is the breakdown of an- 
nuity premiums during 1936. The 
first year annuity premiums amounted 
to $288,478,343, renewed annuity pre- 
miums being $151,172,746. 

New ordinary and group business 
written and paid for during 1936 
amounted to $9,481,147,558. Ordinary 
and group insurance in force outstand- 
ing aggregated $85,203,254,391; indus- 
trial insurance written and paid for 
during 1936 reached $4,853,848,821 
and, outstanding at the close of 1936, 
amounted to $19,463,951,533. 

The Life Insurance Year Book, an 
annual encyclopedia of the life insur- 
ance fraternity, may be said to em- 
brace within its pages the contents 
of eight complete volumes. Section I 
contains a complete reporting service 
with an accurate account of every 
legal reserve life insurance company 
in the United States as well as the 
leading stipulated premium companies 
and fraternal orders. 

Section II contains the Compendium 
of Official Life Insurance Reports, an 
analysis of the financial statements 
for the year ending December 31, 
1936. 

In Section III is presented the life 
insurance history giving a statistical 
record of the ten-year period from 
1927-1936, of all the legal reserve life 
insurance companies and most of the 
leading Canadian life insurance com- 
panies. 

Section IV is devoted to Life In- 
surance by States. This is the only 
complete record containing the ex- 
perience of all life insurance com- 
panies of the states in which they 
operate. Results of the companies 
are given for each of the three 
branches of Life Insurance—Ordinary, 
Industrial and Group. 

In Sections V, VI and VII is pre- 
sented other valuable information 
used daily by life insurance com- 
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panies. Dividends paid to stockhold- 
ers for the past 25 years; complete 
directory of assessment life associa- 
tions and fraternal orders; industrial 
insurance for fifty years; a section 
devoted to the summaries of the legal 
requirements regarding investments, 
taxes and fees—are a few of the 
salient points. 

Section VIII contains the gain and 
loss exhibit showing the sources of 
earnings for the year 1936. 

The price of the Insurance Year 
Book is $70 complete, and including 
four volumes. The Life Volume is 


25. 





Committees Named By 
National Association 


The appointment of chairmen and 
personnel comprising the 29 standing 
and special committees of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers for 1937-1938 has been announced 
by President O. Sam Cummings of 
Dallas. 

In view of the additional number 
of committees and the enlarged sphere 
of work, President Cummings has in- 
vited Vice-President Holgar J. John- 
son of Pittsburgh to share with him 
the responsibility of executive contact 
and the supervision of committee ac- 
tivity. The roster of committees has 
been divided into two general groups; 
those relating principally to associa- 
tion organization matters, and those 
chiefly concerned with life insurance 
activities. Mr. Cummings will handle 
the first group, while Mr. Johnson will 
be in charge of the latter. 





New Officers Elected 
By Protective Life 


After serving 10 years as president 
of the Protective Life, Birmingham, 
Ala., Sam F. Clabaugh has been 
elected chairman of the board, while 
William J. Rushton has been advanced 
to the presidency. 





CHARTERED 1858 








DEPRESSION PROOF 


Depression proof is a broad claim but not when 
made about the Monumental Life. Chartered in 
1858, this Company has weathered all depressions 
and continued, without halt, its steady consistent 
growth. During the last depression over ten mil- 
lions were paid to policyholders and beneficiaries. 
Truly, a monument to intelligent management and 
a secure connection for ambitious agents. 


MONUMENTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


53 Branch Offices in 14 Different States 


BALTIMORE, MD. 





























WAY DOWN EAST 


By TOM EAGAN 


VERY so often we hear criticism of companies who go 
E to court as defendents of their policyholders’ funds 
against unjust claims. The attitude of some critics is that 
the “rich, powerful companies” should pay any claim a 
“poor” person makes on them. The companies are of 
course duty bound to resist questionable claims. That in 
the vast majority of cases they are right is amply shown 
by two recent New England occurrences. In the first case 
the company accepted a claim, allowed that a man was 
legally dead and over a period of years paid the proceeds 
of $10,000 policy to a beneficiary only to have the “dead” 
man turn up just after the last payment had been made. 
This occurred recently in Rhode Island. 


N the second case litigation which had occupied the Ver- 

mont courts for over two years was terminated last 
week by the reappearance of a “dead” man. In 1935 a 
wife sued the Prudential to compel payment of a $10,000 
nolicy on the grounds that her husband was “dead.” In 
the first action a jury awarded the wife $12,241 which was 
later set aside by the supreme court. A second suit against 
the company was under way when the missing man re- 
turned to his old haunts with a new wife. The litigation 
was immediately ended and policyholders of the Prudential 
are $10,000 better off because the company insisted that 
legal proof of death be furnished. In the Rhode Island 
case the chances are that the company will never collect 
one cent of the money of which they were defrauded. 


O continue with courts, the federal district court of 

Massachusetts recently handed down an interesting de- 
cision. In the case of the New York Life vs. Woods et al 
the courts ruled that when a policy was reinstated after 
having lapsed the incontestable clause took effect from 
the date of reinstatement rather than from the original 
date. A policy in the amount of $5,000 was issued in 1932 
and lapsed in September, 1933. The assured applied for 
reinstatement which was granted on his statements of in- 
surability. In 1935 the company rescinded the policy claim- 
ing that the assured had failed to disclose material facts. 
The company brought a bill of equity to cancel the rein- 
statement when it was discovered that the assured had be- 
come troubled with bronchitis shortly after the original 
policy was issued. 


HE court upheld the company’s contention and said that 

the assured gave the company for the purpose of caus- 
ing them to reinstate information that was knowingly false 
and amounted to fraud. These are just a few of the many 
cases that companies are compelled to defend at consider- 
able cost and yet as we have said we often hear criticism 
of companies that won’t close their eyes to claims of “a 
few thousand dollars that they would never miss.” 


ERY possibly the frequent attitude of juries stems 

from the same delusion—that insurance companies are 
veritable monsters and that the plaintiff has practically a 
| divine right to get as much out of them as possible. Par- 
ticularly in accident suits is this tendency manifest. The 
theory is, evidently, that insurance companies stagger with 
the weight of opulence and it is the right and duty of 
the plaintiff, aided and abetted by 12 of his peers, to re- 
lieve them of a large portion of that burden. 











WEEKLY INVESTMENTS 


Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life, 
Iowa, Business Men’s Assurance, California-Western States 
Life, Connecticut General, Connecticut Mutual, Franklin 
Life, General American, Guardian Life of America, Life 











OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, Mutual Bene- 
fit, National L. & A., Northwestern Mutual and the Phoenix 
Mutual Life Ins. Co. 

















Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Invested to Invested to Invested to Invested to 
Week Total Week Total Week Total Week Total 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
Loans Aug. 29 ment Sept. 5 ment Sept. 12 ment Sept. 19 ment 
a a a $319.668 8.47 $364,788 10.11 $218,458 8.12 $665,725 7.35 
= see Ry aw CEES Property... 635,964 16.84 1,816,441 50.35 787,761 29.26 1,547,434 17.10 
DE EE Serer an $955,627 25.31 $2,181,229 60.46 $1,006,219 37.88 $2,213,159 24.45 
ey . ee $252,556 6.69 $488,000 13.53 $71,000 2.64 $2,155,290 23.81 
GROUND gvancececcccccctcescsecesccesens = = 86 RGESS woes seeees ve votes cites setae ote 
ee er ashen $252,556 6.69 $488,000 13.53 $71,000 2.64 $2,155,290 23.81 
1s = earths $535,610 14.19 $312,396 8.66 $768,097 28.53 $578,354 6.39 
ete eet cneses: | | ad ac 88 Re af hn eine aN 7,668 08 
De eR ae ee $535,610 14.19 $312,396 8.66 $768,097 28.53 $586,022 6.47 
On ees tenth ae ah $399,469 ya $398,438 14.80 $1,020,078 11.27 
Canadian ORD 00 soo ce: asidonwen eS Fo 900: as 0Ulté“‘(‘ié‘é‘ RS a.  ~ ieee sock * | a ee eae 
mente... j= «asses oss  #60ee6 sses 8=——lti«C ee ats  ...° neces cece 
sare ia. ae vunaduuse 675,765 17.90 $456,325 12.64 244,020 9.06 411,250 4.54 
| een 6 pray Letcer or $1,075,234 28.48 $456,325 12.64 $642,458 23.86 $1,431,328 15.81 
Miscell Securities 
OY Syren seo oe 1ie $10,000 Ce oe me $86,210 96 
MMEN- 5 tcc chue dos dicdeseedeccentssndhes $956,317 25.38 159.963 4.43 $204,185 7.59 2,579,768 28.50 
RE ION Oe ee! $956,317 25.38 $169,963 4.71 $204,185 7.59 $2,665,973 29.46 
Recapitulatio: 
Bonds oS TRAE ets $1,863,400 49.36 $1,266,721 35.11 $1,481,555 55.04 $4,251,182 46.97 
MEA ca. 3 1c a. con eewuceaouacaaand 956.317 25.33 159.963 4.43 204,185 7.58 2'587,431 28.58 
MEMES cnnnddoisicascechabacetaeseiuesh 955,627 25.31 2,181,229 60.46 1,006,219 37.38 2°213.159 24.45 
ee Ee eee ene "$3,775,844 100.00 $3,607,918 100.00 $2,691,959 100.00 $9,051,772 100.00 
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With The Editors 


Confidence Lacking 


HE feeling may be widespread 

that with good times back 
again, with the farmer happy and 
the factories working overtime, 
the economists and other gloomy 
prophets ought to cease talking 
about inflation, speculation, the 
economic cancer of unemploy- 
ment, and similar ghastly topics. 
It is a natural reaction of human 
nature that will not think of rain 
while the sun shines. In the heat 
of summer one will rather go to 
the beach than shiver at the 
thought of next winter. 

But for those who try for an 
earnest understanding and a more 
thorough grasp of the national 
picture there remains at least one 
riddle, and that is: did all our 
prosperity, all our government ef- 
fort, all our rising prices, rising 
employment, rising demand, ris- 
ing production—did all these and 
a thousand more favorable fac- 
tors re-establish the common but 
firmly founded confidence that 
was lost in 1929 and thereafter? 
The answer is a plain “No.” Now 
it is somewhat imperious to pick 
out of a maze of important prin- 
ciples which are responsible for 
the economic welfare of a nation 
the one factor of confidence. Yet, 
this factor is so essential a pre- 
requisite for the free application 
of man’s talents and ambitions 
and energy and devotion, it plays 
so vital a part in long-term recov- 
ery, it occupies such a central po- 
sition in every single enterprise, 
be that individual or collective, 
local or national, that the conclu- 
sion may be justified that as long 
as there is not honest-to-goodness 
confidence all around, there can 
be no recognition of genuine 
prosperity. 


At this time France is an out- 
standing example of the impor- 
tance of confidence. Since M. 
Chautemps took over the reins 
from M. Blum, and since M. Bon- 
net was transferred from the 
Washington Embassy to the 
French Finance Ministry, France 
has had its share of success in 
meeting the financial crisis—the 
ordinary budget deficit was cov- 
ered by new taxes—savings bank 
deposits exceed withdrawals— 
gold flight ceased—several billion 
francs returned to the banks— 
Treasury bonds were subscribed 
to again. And yet, outweighing 
all these are lack of confidence 
among the capitalists who con- 
tinue to keep their funds abroad 
—and lack of confidence among 
the employers and manufacturers 
and trade executives who con- 
tinue to apply the brakes, consid- 
ering caution their best policy. In 
the face of this lack of confidence 
the government is well-nigh help- 
less, the crisis is sharpening again, 
and the franc apvears to be on 
the downward slide once more. 


Grown Up Like Topsy 


ITH unerring diagnosis, a 
master analyst placed his 
finger on one faulty spot in the 
generally solid construction of 
life insurance when Chester O. 
Fischer, vice-president of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, told 
the Life Advertisers Association 
last week at Old Point Comfort, 
Va., that the place of public rela- 
tions in life insurance has been 
insufficiently understood by many 
life companies. 
There are five major lines of 
activity essential to the success of 
a life insurance company and the 


well-being of its policyholders, 
Mr. Fischer told the advertisers. 
These are: the actuarial, agency, 
underwriting, finance and claim 
departments. 

If it is understood that these 
major lines of activity are es- 
sential to success, if it is further 
agreed that the policyholders are 
particularly interested in an ef- 
ficient, alert and _ enthusiastic 
agency force and if it is accepted 
that the uses of the product dis- 
tributed by a life company should 
be thoroughly understood by all 
—then, continued Mr. Fischer, 
company advertisers enter very 
definitely into the picture. 

The important service rendered 
by them in the field of public re- 
lations and education is, as we 
have said, too little appreciated by 
some life companies. Not only is 
it the function of these depart- 
ments to educate the distributing 
and service forces of the company 
but it is within their scope to play 
a major part in the education of 
the general public. 

There, in a nutshell, is an excel- 
lent reason for placing more em- 
phasis on the niche the advertis- 
ing and publicity department of a 
life company occupies in the exe- 
cution of a successful program. 
“Yet,” sums up Vice-President 
Fischer, “it seems to me that in 
many instances the importance of 
this work has not been fully rec- 
ognized by the companies in their 
major planning—your depart- 
ments have just grown up like 
Topsy. Where a feeling of indif- 
ference or lack of appreciation 
exists, perhaps the time has come 
for alert, far-seeing insurance com- 
pany executives to give thought 
to the possibilities, the scope, the 
importance of your work.” 
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